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The January number of the Ant-Jovrwat commenced the Ziwenty-First Volume of that Work. Subscribers are aware that « 
Now Series was begun with the year 1855; when we obtained the honour, graciously accorded, of issuing Engravings from the 
Royal Pictures ; of the new series, therefore, three volumes are now completed: while the series containing the Vernon Gallery—begun 
in 1849 and ended in 1854—consists of six volumes. Either series may be obtained separately, and may be considered complete, 
there being no necessity for obtaining the earlier volumes; indeed, these earlier volumes are not to be procured easily; the entire 
twenty volumes being worth ‘in the market” much beyond their original cost. 


We receive with much gratitude the several congratulations that have been forwarded to us in reference to our “Coming of Age.” 
It is somewhat rare to find a Journal so long existing under the same management by which it was commenced; and we review our 
twenty years’ labour with natural and justifiable pride. ; 

We trust to retain the continued support of our Friefids and Subscribers; and to obtain the advantage we reasonably expect 
from increased and increasing love and appreciation of Art in Great Britain'and its Dependencies, and alsovin the United States. It 
is not the least part of the satisfaction we derive from reviewing the past, to compare the condition of Art at the preseritmoment, in all 
its various ramifications, with the state in-which we found it when our undertaking was commenced. 

__ And we are not expecting too much if'we ask that augmented support which shall be commensurate with the improved position of 
British Art—acting, as it cannot fail to do, advantageously for our Subscribers and the Public, by supplying us with additional power. 

Our Subscribers may be assured of our hearty and earnest zeal in continuing to conduct the Ant-Jovnwat worthily; it remeine— 
as it has long been—the only Journal in Europe by which Art is adequately represented ; and it will be alike om pleasure and out duty 
to render available every possible means of retaining the place we have, during twenty years, occupied in public favour. 
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THE SUCCESSORS OF TITIAN. 


ITIAN, 
more or less 
of his Venetian succes- 
sors, had few distinguished 
scholars in the proper 
sense of the term. He 
seems to haye extremely 

disliked the trouble and the inter- 
ruption of teaching, and to have 
been far too apt to fear a rival in any 
pupil who displayed extraordinary 
¢ ability. He would (like our own Turner) 
‘” never let any one see him at work, lest his 
technical secrets should be discovered ; 
and more especially, it has been said, lest it 
should be seen with what slow thought and 
labour he produced those results which seemed 
to arise from the most easy off-hand mastery. 

But though thus reserved in his instructions, 
he is said, late in life, for his own money-loving 
purposes, to have encouraged his pupils to fre- 
quent the room where his finished works were 
on view; so that they might be emboldened to 
take copies of them, which copies, if good 
enough, he would pounce upon for himself, 
and after spiriting them up, or beautifying them 
with a few magical touches of his own, vent 
them as csiginal performances. 

_In the Academy are whole hosts of works by 
his early imitators, and those of Giorgione, 
marking the period when Venetian art was 
newly emancipating itself from monkish sanc- 
tity and meagre stiff constraint. These are 
mostly small wide pictures of Holy Families, 
with attendant saints and worshippers, in which 
the sacred personages appear in remarkably 
good bodily health and condition, but for the 
most part with placid inexpressive counten- 
ances, which betoken a serious falling off in 
oimt of devotional depth and fervour. The 
Madonna is often absolutely clumsy, from this 
new all-absorbing love of breadth and un- 
confined freedom; and expression is sadly too 
much neglected in the delight the painters take 
in this novel art of representing the health, 
bloom, and vivacity of mere physical life, glow- 
ing amidst rich harmonies of the warmest 
and most splendid hues. The Virgin is often 
merely some stout and handsome Contadina, 
nursing her offspring out in the fresh evening 
air, (far away from apse or cloister), amidst 
some pleasant landscape near Vicentine or Friuli 
hills, of leaves, and lawns, and distant villages, 
and azure mountains; and the adorer is fre- 
quently some simple sunburnt shepherd lad, 
whose sheep are around him, or some humble 
village pastor, perhaps, who gazes (whenever 
the painter has feeling enough for the purpose) 
with mild and affectionate reverence on that 
lovely babe held forth to him, or on that young 
mother, who quietly lays her cheek against her 
infant’s, in the placid and full enjoyment of 
maternal tenderness. 










On the whole, whilst looking at the very 
numerous pictures of this kind for the first 
time, one is surprised to find several Tifians 
here, of which, till lately, we heard but little 
in England. Not that they vie with Titian’s 
greatest works, but Titian’s greatest works 
have become scarce at Venice. His glorious 
imagination, besides, had very long fits of 
dozing, during which he produced numbers 
of pictures of this kind, that is to say, of 
stout Contadina-Madonnas and their children, 
in which the purposes are far more technical 
than expressional ; and these productions are 
so little superior to those of Palma Vecchio 
and Bonifazio, that sometimes their several 
work is not easily distinguishable. In these 
instances it is but a slightly broader and freer 
manner, a slightly superior freshuess or dignity 


_ of character that declares to you Titian’s hand. 


He who after him shines most in works of such 


_ subjects, is his early imitator, Palma il Vecchio, 


though imitated | 
y every one | 


| 








-—in the best of them proving himself a sweet- 
souled painter, rich in calm beauty, and elegance, 
and tenderness, and soft gentle animation, and 
in hues which vie with Titian’s in their melting 
harmonies; though sometimes Palma is over 
gaudy, chiefly from a too great love of brilliant 
red. His principal defect, however, is frequent 
insipidity of expression, arising, no doubt, in 
part, from the constant repetition of the same 
subject, after all freshness of interest in it had 
been worn away. Amongst his many saintly 
conversation-pieces there are but few of which 
the memory is able to retain anything peculiar, 
so much are they alike; so that something of 
surprise is felt when once in a way we meet 
with a figure so novel and out of the usual 
track as hhis Saint Barbara, in Santa Maria 
Formosa. Kugler describes some image exist- 
ing in his fancy only, not this, when he says it 
is “a figure of such devotion and grandeur of 
repose as Venetian art has seldom produced ;” 
for, in fact, there is nothing of devotion or 
obvious sanctity about her, though in point of 
spirited resolution and majesty, she is certainly 
by no means unworthy to represent the firm 
tower-precipitated heroine, the Patroness of 
Chivalry, and especially of artillery, arque- 
buses, and all the other fiery-throated engines 
of war. She is tall, robust, and very hand- 
some ; and, crowned and freely hooded like some 
young Queen of Medieval Romance, she stands 
with a resolute and almost haughty coun- 
tenance—a Margaret-of-Anjou look, we were 
about to say—holding her ee of palm ad- 
vanced like a sceptre, in regal style and fashion. 
Iler beauty is said to be a shadow of the 

ainter’s lovely and accomplished daughter, La 
jiolante, a special favourite of Titian’s, and the 
original of some of both Titian’s and Giorgione’s 
most charming faces, also, as we have already 
seen. This certainly bears some resemblance 
to them, though in a loftier mood, and it is 
also like the portrait of Violante by her father 
in the Belvidere Gallery at Vienna, in which he 
has placed a viol in her hand, partly (it is pro- 
foundly conjectured) to play upon her name. 
This St. Barbara version of her, as we may 
perhaps therefore assume it to be, is assuredly 
one of the most majestic, striking, and remem- 
berable specimens of female beauty to be 
found in Venetian art. It is painted with 
that grand force, breadth, and richness of 
manner which may be called something be- 
tween Giorgione and Titian, and which indi- 
cates powerfully Palma’s well-known study of 
both those masters. It forms the centre of an 
altar-piece, which has five other compartments ; 
the one on the right hand is a piously poten 
old saint, equal to Titian’s finest work ; but the 
St. Sebastian on the other side, and the Pieta 
above are weak aud poor in every respect—as 
if even those subjects were beyond the very 
narrow circle of conceptions within which the 
ue of his Venetian competitors, 
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were in toe habit of confining themselves. Yet 
we have seen, by Palma, placid mothers press- 
ing their cheek against their offsprings’ in the 
fulness of their love, and pretty children, and 
mild unanxious adorings, and lovely soft warm 
melting hues, which would have done honour to 
Titian, and which Titian has scarcely surpassed 
in his happiest works. Santa Maria Formosa, 
by the by, where his St. Barbara is to be found, 
is the church whither the annual procession of 
young virgins, attended by the doge and the 
clergy, was wont to repair, in commemoration 
of the famous rescue of the Brides from the 
Istrian corsairs. The abduction, indeed, took 
place at the lonely Church of St. Peter, at 
Olivolo, a spot now occupied by the public 
arsenal ; but it was the honest trunkmakers of 
Santa Maria Formosa who, on the sudden emer- 
gency, supplied the vessels for the pursuit; so 
here the anuual thanksgiving was for ages paid, 
the visitors receiving, on every occasion, a hos- 
vitable welcome from the same worshipful guild. 
The creek where the corsairs were overtaken is 
still called the Porto delle Donzelle. 

If we were expatiating over the whole field 
of Venetian art, it would here be necessary to 
dwell a little on Palma’s companion and rival, 
Lorenzo Lotto, and to say something of that 
vigorous genius Pordenone, who was wont to 
paint with arms at his side, from an alleged fear 
of the enmity of Titian, in consequence of the 
rivalry existing between them. But as our 
present object is confined to those painters of 
whom there are interesting remains still at 
Venice, we must hurry by those distinguished 
men, and pass forward to Bonifazio, a pupil 
of Palma’s, but a close imitator of Titian’s 
colouring, and scarcely to be called inferior to 
any painter in powerful brilliancy of harmo- 
nious hues. Bonifazio Veneziano, a Veronese, 
though until recently by no means so celebrated 
out of Italy as he deserves to be, was formerly 
much honoured by the writers of his own 
country, insomuch that it was a frequent say- 
ing with them, that the three most distinguished 
yainters of his times were Titian, Palma, and 
sonifazio. His splendid picture at Milan of 
the “ Finding of Moses” was long thought one 
of Giorgione’s master-pieces; and many of 
his pictures have been ascribed to Titian. 
Indeed, we are told that in former days when 
a beautiful highly Titianesque work could 
not, for want of biographical evidence, rather 
than want of merit, be accepted by the con- 
noisseurs as Titian’s, without risking much 
loss of reputation for critical Newest =. fi and 
sagacity, their next thought usually was that it 
must be a Bonifazio. Bonifazio in expression 
is undoubtedly often feeble and insipid, yet 
there is at times a simple interesting air, a 
sweet fresh natural individuality in the look of 
the creatures of his pencil, which brings you to 
a pleased stop, and happily distinguishes him 
from the mistempered fervour or flatness of 
expression which so frequently weary you in 
Venetian pictures. In the Academy, and in two 
or three of the churches, he has also some noble 
single figures of saints, handsome, tender, and 
interesting in expression—good sufficient second 
rate saints, we suppose we may venture to call 
them, without the fervour or visionary rapture 
of those painted by the earlier men, it is true, 
but perhaps making amends by their manly 
and temperate mage | of the benevolent and 
charitable virtues. Above all, Bonifazio’s co- 
| louring, in his most characteristie works more 
| brilliant and powerful than Palma’s, is some- 
times wondestulle so, asserting itself beyond 
any other painter’s near it. His smooth Ma- 
donnas sit under a handsome Roman peristyle, 
‘before a fresh and deeply-toned landseape, 
amidst a mild and easy party of aged saints 
and other adorers, who have long since out- 
grown asceticism. It must ingenuously be 
confessed that they oftentimes lapse into 
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downright insipidity, but their wondrously 
fresh and vivid hues excite an interest in 
their favour—their green and roseate and golden 
hues, like the richest enamel, or like gems 
themselves. In Bonifazio’s “ Massacre of the 
Innocents” very little terror or pity are dis- 
played; and in that technically magnificent 
work, “The Expulsion of the Money-dealers 
from the Temple,” so enthusiastically lauded 
by Lanzi for power of expression, expression 1s 
feeble indeed ; yet these glowing tones and 
gradations ever yield pleasure. And how much 
they remind you of those you still see at Venice 
in her sunset hour! The lustrous hues of 
Bonifazio, if no longer produced on canvas, yet 
shine with a force which recalls him to your 
mind, in her field of clear green water, some 
rosy-russet old palace rising from it, and column- 


lifted cornices of fairer stone hard by kindling | gentle melanchol 





line may, they think, soon become no less noble 
than wealthy. But whilst her figure is inte- 
resting, exquisitely so is the group of itinerant 
musicians in whose strain, as they bend lowly 
and humbly before the supper-table, she is 
becoming so gently absorbed ; especially a sweet 
meek modest girl playing on the lute ; her more 
heartfelt melancholy, bred of no dainty fancies, 
but of the harsh usage of a pitiless ungenerous 
world, contrasting touchingly with the mere 
luxurious pensiveness of that fine young lady, the 
rich inan’s daughter, who is listening to her. 
When you look at these musicians, you /ee/ the 
tune they are playing, and know full certainly 
that it is an adagio of the very sweetest low-toned 
mournfulness possible; for there is in their 
aspect every harmony of that vein which can 
rm you captive through the eye; and that 
y girl playing her guitar in the 


Y 


warmly, and the bright red tower aloft, that | midst of them, is one of the most endearing 
flashes like scarlet fire in the evening beams. | creations of the Venetian pencil. Whilst gazing 
Bonifazio’s colouring, indeed, is now and then | on her, we cannot help ee speculate 


somewhat over gorgeous, but in other instances | on her story, and to fancy it m 


it is of a soft and subdued mellow warmth. 

As in that most delightful picture of his, also 
in the Academy, called Dives and Lazarus, or 
“the Rich Man’s Supper,” where a rich Vene- 
tian family is seated in the evening air under 
the open columns of a palace which lead to a 
stately old garden, listening to a party of wan- 
dering musicians. Inthe middle distance are 
terraces, and further off lofty walls of trimmed 
foliage, receding into the warm twilight shades 
with a fecareone, f hly attractive to the imagina- 
tion. The old Moncenigos, we have not the 
slightest doubt whatever, had just such a 
= at their country villa on the Brenta. 

t seems the very place for the deliciously 
stolen and eventful passages in some fine old 
Italian love-story. But now, unhappily, it has 
evidently fallen into more vulgar en a er- 
haps forfeited, through an unredeemed bond, to 
some “ Merchant of Venice,’ who however is, 
we sadly fear, no Antonio. Yet “Dives”—a 


furred gown 
enough in the circle of his family, within his 
own garden gate—though (as is so often the 


picion of the fact, but judging entirely from his 
uniform generosity and tenderness to them- 
selves, believe him to be the warmest and best- 
hearted of men, till some sudden crash of retri- 
butive ruin comes, when their foremost flatterers 
are the first to disabuse them of that fond filial 
error ; or the horrible truth appears in the stern 
criticism of some bystander on that most lauda- 
tory epitaph which they have affectionately 
composed for his splendid tomb, and inscribed 
on it. At present, he holds his daughter’s hand 
affectionately, as he sits looking at his wife ; his 
thoughts, perhaps, now and then returning from 
his counting-house, or his ventures abroad, to 
mildly glide along with the music for a few 
moments, or seek in the eyes of his spouse for 
some statelier appreciation of this aristocratic 
luxury and elegance which he has gathered 
around them. Thus absorbed, he has not 
thought enough for poor Lazarus, to call off the 
dog that is snapping at him, as he kneels 
timidly aloof, begging the unregarded crumbs 
from his table. Dives’ daughter, also, as if not 
yet taught to trouble her head at all about 
poor beggars, sits listening, her cheek resting 
on her hand, to the music, with a mild, pat ron- 
izing air, which seems deepening into a pensive 
interest. She is a fine young woman, right 
Venetian, deep golden-tressed, and splendidly 
habited in green and gold, evidently her parents’ 
pampered hope, through the power oF whose 
charms and high-trained accomplishments, their 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





up of some 
deeply touching incidents. This young garden 
flower, thus tossed on the rough hard hi hway 
of the world, and the noble-looking youth, one 
of her companions, are they the now penniless 
children of the former lord of this demesne, 
who was dispossessed by the cunning avarice of 
its present possessor? Are they come here to 
soothe their poverty, and their = with a 
stolen glance at the playground of their dainty 
and merry infancy; and is the moving old 
madrigal they now play together, (having per- 
chance some obscure allusion to that theme), 





_of the 17th century, honourably distinguis 


| 
| 
| 





ring St. Mark had sent as a pl i 
having delivered Venice from the a po 
tain fiends had raised against her—as told in 
our remarks on Giorgione—is one of the con. 
spicuously splendid ornaments of the Academ 
The Doge, and the most serene Senate in ther 
scarlet robes, are seated in state, in a hall of 
magnificently ornate Renaissance architecture 
which shines like sunny ivory. Other chiefs 
of the Signoria stand below; and the courtly 
obeisances of those who introduce the poor 
fisherman are well contrasted by his excited 
and awkward gesture, as he kneels to present 
timidly at arm’s length, the ring to the mild 
and venerable Doge. The gorgeous colouri 
and light and shade are somewhat overlabou 
and heavy; but the portrait heads and finished 
details of costume and architecture are very 
interesting as a lively record of Venice in better 


“Wy 

ith Bordone we think we may close our 
remarks on the Venetian painters ; for of those 
of later date whose works attracted us to Venice 
we have spoken on a former occasion. We will 
content ourselves with briefly repeating that 
something of the brilliant naturalism of Titian 
and Paul Veronese surviving in their successors, 
preserved a considerable degree of life and 
vigour in Venetian art during the earlier 

it from the extravagant and insipid mannerisms 
with which the slavish followers of the ideal 
Leonardo, Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Cor- 
reggio, had so rapidly prostrated the other 
schools of Italy. Of the minor Venetians of 


rendered tenfold more moving by the contrast | his day Zelotti, the fellow-worker of Veronese, 
thus brought for the first time fully home to | —he treads on his heels in the Ducal Palace— 
them? Or has she now been drawn unwill- | seems to have been far the most excellent. 
ingly into some plot for revenge and restitution; | Jacopo Bassano imparted much of Venetian 
and is her melancholy a tender pity for the gravity and stately colour to farm-yard subjects, 


calamity which now awaits her parents’ wronger, 
and his courteous daughter, with whom she 


| 


| cow-sheds and poultry coops; and somewhat 


later Palma the Younger, Leandro Bassano, 


would at least share all she may now regain— | Aliense, and Contarini, produced brilliant and 


_ indeed all her own happiness? These are but 
somewhat plebeian-looking old notable in a | 


seems to be a good sort of man | 


wandering fancies ; yet some impending reverse 
of fortune seems plainly indicated by a confla- 
a which you at length discover to be 
D 


| 


reaking forth in the background, on the ex- | TOW a 
case amongst us) his sympathies and his bene- | treme right, though not yet noticed by the rich | dogmas, founded on a superficial view of their 
volence may very rarely extend themselves into | man’s Moorish pages, or by the group of full- | works, more sought for than the genuine in- 
the world beyond, where he may very generally | fed lacqueys and falconers, who are drinking i 
be execrated as most unprincipled and rapacious, | and loitering away their time behind the poor 
though his own family have not the least sus- | beggar, in the middle distance. 


This is indeed a charming picture, with some- 
thing of the spirit of one of Shakspere’s 


romantic plays in it. 





effective state pictures, in which there are pas- 
sages not unworthy of their great predecessors 
in colour and execution. But Titian and 
Veronese were then evidently thought of rather 
more than Nature, and narrow academical 


spirations of imagination and feeling. To a 
creative and sympathetic period succeeds a 
critical and falsely scientific one, in which the 
poor aim is to produce showy works chiefly by 
technical means ; and imitation of the merely 


It is significant of beau- | external merits of those great predecessors takes 


tiful characters and feelings, of delicate dis- | the place of that independence and originality 


tinctions of them, and of strange eventful 
stories. It tempts the fancy to linger and 
expatiate delightfully. What athousand pities 
it was, what a thousand pities, we repeat once 
more, that these Venetian poets of the pencil, 
instead of being urged to the perpetual pro- 
duction of Madonnas and ll omg did not 
more frequently work that precious vein of 
mind which produced this exquisite romantic 
novelette in their most softly warm, mellow, 
and deep harmonious colours. 

The only other immediate follower of Titian 
whose works much interested us at Venice is 
Paris Bordone, an artist whose youthful talents 
so awakened his jealousy that he banished him 
from his studio, and afterwards even obtained 
the transfer of one of his employments to bim- 
self, by an unworthy exercise of interest—a 
mode of persecution Bordone might well have 
disarmed by the quiet, contented, and retiring 
temper, which invariably distinguished him. 
His sweet and elegant, but not profound or 
very powerful penell has left a beautiful por- 
trait of a beautiful lady in the Manfrini Gallery, 
which excited the rapturous admiration of Lord 
Byron, and of his occasional gentle echo Thomas 
Moore ; and his most celebrated picture, repre- 
senting the fisherman offering the Doge the 





of thought, that unity of character and purpose, 
which are the very life of every true work of 
Art. The seals bathe long is a neral in- 
sipidity which it were tedious to follow; an 
therefore, without troubling ourselves with the 
“Tenebrosi,” or the adepts in other “ new and 
exotic styles,” who from time to time during 
the 17th century ineffectually galvanized the 
dead body of Venetian Art, we will here bring 
our task to a final close. pee 

It would be most pleasing to the kindlier ~ 
of our nature if we might believe that w t 
thus employed, we have given to others some 
shadow or reflection of our own enjoyments 
—that some who have been unable to visit 
Venice in the body, may now, in a -_ 
degree, have done so in the spirit, and tha 
others who Aare been there, may occasio y 
have had their memories quickened almost he 
lively renewal of the delightful feelings t s 
experienced on the spot. To entertain = 
first, the description of the work of Art — 
be of itself a picture, independently of all other 
considerations ; and not to disgust the , 
it must be truthful, and devoid of exagger 
tion. Our humble endeavour has been adr 
these two requisites, and especially to — ond 
errors frequent with the more eloquent an 
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nious writers, whose quick sensitiveness, and | Jourist his favourite hues and tone; for the 


prompt fertility of ideas—such as they are— 
and eager love of “ richly “yom, I are very 
apt, on these occasions, to supersede their un- 
developed powers of observation; insomuch 
that in some instances we are acquainted with, 
they seem to have passed through churches and 
galleries with their eyes almost hoodwinked by 
their fancies. For ourselves, we have all along 
endeavoured to turn our own eyes to some 
little account, and even where it may seem 
otherwise, we have not (so far as we know) 
applied any epithet that is not justly and 
temperately characteristic of the object de- 
scribed; and in following out trains of feeling 
and fancy we have also studied to confine our- 
selves to such as the works themselves naturally 
and obviously suggest; plainly distinguishing 
any unavoidable excogitations of our own from 
such facts as are actually embodied in the pic- 
tures. In a word, it has been our chief purpose, 
and prime delight, to set forth the beauty of the 
truth, and not to display our own more arbi- 
trary and transcendental fancies and sentiments, 
or to make Art a mere peg on which to hang 
them aloft, a stalking-horse, a vehicle for fasci- 
nating and effective literature. In these days, 
it may be highly expedient, if not absolutely 
needful, to inform the reader that we have 
conscientiously and carefully abstained from 
dancing him about, ia high saltations, away 
from the subject, in this too frequent fashion. 

The connection between the Art and the 
Nature of Venice often occurred to us during 
our many glidings through the city. The eri- 
tical writers have very carefully defined the 
genealogy of the different schools, tracing the 

escent of one from the other, and enlarging on 

the obligations derived in each case ; but whilst 
attributing so much to foreign influence, they 
do not, perhaps, dwell sufficiently on the inspi- 
rations of the nature immediately around in the 
several instances. But it is interesting ever to 
trace in nature still the old painters’ favourite 
types. Whatever notions of colour the Vene- 
tians in early days may have derived from 
Bruges, or of form from Padua, we have here 
abundant proofs that their great teacher was 
Nature, and that their finest things were a 
reflection in that magical mirror, the human 
imagination, of things of a very specific cha- 
racter about them. The colouring of St. Mark’s 
facade and vestibule—the greens, the plum- 
colours, the warm and pearly lustres, recall 
their tones more than a Van Eyck or a Mem- 
ling. There, amidst rich glooming marble, is 
the very golden semidome, with the dark- 
winged cherubs, which Bellini has rendered 
with such perfect force and truth in his altar- 
piece for San Giobbe, and beneath it we hap- 
pened to see a pale and pasty, half sly, half 
saintly-looking priest come forth, with the self- 
same features and physiognomy as a saint by 
Bartolomeo Vivarini, in the Academy. In a 
sunburnt gondolier sitting in the shade, count- 
ing out the one or two zwanzigers he has 
earned during the day, and finding them not 
enough for some purpose near his heart, we 
have much of the essence of Giorgione. “ And 
in my landlady’s daughter, the signorina,” 
eagerly chimed in my companion, “ certainly a 
most true and precious representative, if not an 
actual descendant, of the heroines of Palma and 
Titian. Go and watch her, as she sits pensively 
thinking of her several admirers, made gently 
melancholy by the necessity of parting with one 
or two of them, and you would wish for nothing 
more than to fix al frame her, were the most 
interesting Titian in the world your inmost 
heart’s desire. And as for more general tone 
and colour, once more look here /” 

As he said these words, we were gliding forth 
from a narrow canal towards the open lagune, 
where, indeed, a Titian twilight prevailed,—the 
very hour and light which gave the great co- 


j 
| 


flush over the deep purple of the Euganean 
hills, after fading for a while, glowed fort in 
with increasing intensity—the tranquil city long 
reflecting it with a luminous 


| the sala, for the devotion of such cavaliers as 
tender-fancied maidens sigh for—finest adven- 
tures of love and war being written in their 
fervid, dark glowing eyes; and even in this 





wer and trans- | hour he seated her under the greenwood tree 


| parent richness most remarkable to a northern | in his native country yonder,—even in this 





eye. In such an aspect of things, with the 


hour, when an ardent flush, intense as some 


jagged needles of Titian’s Cadore mountains noble lover’s aspirations, yet lingering in the 


yet clear along the northern distance, it was 


west, still shines through the solemn thought- 


natural to revert to him; and when we turned | ful landscape ; and there, with swect, but melan- 


to the ~~ lingering island which fronts his 
windows, Murano, the birth-place of that 
Venetian art whose distinguishing excellence 
he carried to its highest, perfection, the for- 
tunes of that art would sometimes pass through 
the thoughts, with a procession or ant of 
splendid imagery, to which a fervid Venetian 
twilight willingly lent all its charms. The 
reader, perhaps, will not object to passing these 
things briefly in review, before bidding good- 
bye to the city and the lagune, since they may 
revive aud sum up his impressions in an ani- 
mated manner, not unlikely to add force and 
durability to them. Yes: yon island, Murano, 
is the very birthplace and cradle of Venetian 
painting, for there it was the Vivarini, in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, received her 
gaunt and meagre-shaped Byzantine mother ; 
and there she gave birth, even in her old age and 
decrepitude, to the daughter, who, in infancy, 
much resembled her, but eventually became 

uite the most Cythereally full-formed and 
sleek, the most softly and richly complexioned, 
the most lovely golden-tresséd, the most spark- 
ling-eyed—yet, withal, a sweet, refined, pensive 
tenderness often qualifying her voluptuous ple- 
nitude of life, and health, and animation—of all 
the dear Italian sisterhood of high beauties. 
But, to return to her infancy, which, in my 
immoderate enthusiasm, I am too precipitately 
leaving behind me. Under the careful nursing 
of the Vivarini, she almost at once displayed 
symptoms of that unrivalled softness and bril- 
liancy of complexion which, as already said, 
was her distinctive charm. But her form, 
cramped and meagre in earlier youth, betrayed 
unequivocal signs of her Byzantine origin. 
Her infant training was much influenced by 
the homely instructions of old German masters 
from afar. But despite the advantage of a 
little schooling at learned Padua, where antique 
lore was then beginning to be taught (though, 
it must be confessed, in a very harsh and rigid 
manner), it was otherwise exclusively, ascetic- 
ally religious. And, according to the best of 
my diligent researches, it was, however sincere 
and fervid, of a too harsh and melancholy, un- 
humanized cast, till she was transferred chicfly 
to the care and management of the admirable 
Giovanni Bellini. He, in his advanced old age, 
fed her mind with some of the gentlest and 
most really attractive and edifying graces of 
calm contemplative cloistral sanctity. In _per- 
sonal beauty, in elegance and grace of carriage, 
she certainly did not equal her seraphic Um- 


brian and Bolognese sisters, at the same time | 


raised to the perfection of their devotional 
training by Perugino and Francia; in the ima- 
ginative fervour of her waking dreams, and in 
touching softness of pity, she cannot be said to 
have vied with them ; but perhaps in her few 
best moments, with much religious tenderness, 
this Venetian novice combined more sexse, 
more vigour of understanding, a more dignified 
sobriety of mind. Yet, still was her form 
slightly constrained, still were the eyes of her 
affection bent chiefly on the Madonna and the 
Saints, of whose pensive, spiritually-loving souls 
she was at length vouchsafed some undeniably 

enuine visions ; when the perhaps little devout, 
But humanly-impassioned and _noble-minded 
voung Giorgio Barbarelli liberated her from the 
cloister, ran quite away with her, and made her 
—all at once, too, he did it—a sweet and 
lovely heroine of romance. He placed her in 


choly strains of lute or pastoral reed, he made 
love to her with deep and carnest passion— 
passion earnest and deep, though veiling itself 
sometimes in simple rustic songs and riddling 
allegories, which = breathed forth in a low, 
rich voice of touching harmony. And what 
beauty she developed under his liberal fostering 
care! Released from the fasting diet of ascetic 
devotion, her meagre limbs rounded apace ; she 
ripened into soft blooming graces, and human 
love began to look most sweetly pensive in her 
| intelligent eyes. But Giorgione died—died in 
his youth—a most sad loss to her: a death he 
, died the most tenderly romantic that could be ; 
‘and then this nymph, whose veracious memoir 
, Lam so carefully inditing, fell into the hands of 
Titiano, whose successful rivalry, gained in no 
small degree by the dextrous adoption of Gior- 
= peculiar graces, had galled him so 
itterly. And indeed Titian equalled him, 
except in a certain noble romantic fire— 
equalled, if he did not surpass him, in poetic 
tenderness ; in atwilight of softer and yet richer 
warmth, continuing his /cfe-d-(etes with this 
Bellezza; when a quiet depth of gentle feeling 
prevailed in her, anon accompanied by a more 
Ovidian or Catullian luxuriousness; so that, 
although sometimes the “ profane love”’ appears 
to be losing itself in the “ divine” (to quote the 
Platonic phraseology of the time), on other 
occasions her morality seems dubious. Indeed, 
by-and-by, there was some little scandal about 
Titian and her, and some have even thought 
that he made her his mistress in the equivocal 
sense of the term, and lamentably took the lead 
in destroying the purity of her thoughts and 
manners. Be this as it may (and, for our own 
ery we prefer regarding ambiguities by the 

ight of the nobler conceptions emanating from 
' the same mind), it is quite clear that her former 
all-absorbing devoteeism had now left her. 
Her education, indeed, was materially changed 
about this time. Classical literature was more 
generally cultivated throughout Italy ; and her 
teachers, leaving the homilies and the legends 
‘of the church more in the background, were 
‘requently putting a neat little Ovid in her 
hands instead. She went to mass, it is true, 
nearly as much as ever, but instead of being 
‘almost absorbed in the fervent contemplation 
of the saints and the Beata Vergine, her devo- 
‘tional spirit was sufficiently moderated to per- 
‘mit her to look around more leisurely on the 
high-bred members of the congregation assem- 
bled, the Pesaros and Grimanis, their serene 
sagacious looks, their easy dignified bearing. 
Titian, assuredly, as we have often stated, 
made her thoroughly acquainted with a vast 
variety of the most select society of his times, 
| and, furthermore, he sent her to sport, like a 
‘nymph Ovidian, amongst the chestnut forests 
‘and mountains of his own Friuli yonder, at- 
| tended by lovely trains of the glorious old my- 
| thological beings, illumined as things around 
us now are, when the air is still warm and 
‘tender with Apollo’s parting benediction, his 
farewell gift, which yet glows with more and 
more of softly-rich beauty for some space after 
his chariot has left the azure occident. Caliari, 
the stately and magnificent Paolo Veronese, 
‘threw a silvery mantle over her splendid 
shoulders, and conducted her more into the 
| broad and fair blue daylight. He led her a 
| cheerful and brilliant lie at shows and pie 
' sentations, religious and allegorical, in which 
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was most handsome and dignified | ainf, not simply destructive of the works them- | ~ + sacs 
ML Venioe acted some part, and at those. gor- | selves but most*injuriotis"to the’general fame |” THE ROYAL PICTURES. 
geous “ Suppers ” where, with the great of the | f'tlie master, since a notion on the part of the — + tg 
whole world, they sat as calm decorous guests. inexperienced observer that such poor daubing | " THE MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHERINE: ~~ * 
At these latter (however much her blooming | is inde€d his;*mbst tend to destroy all ‘admira- | Van Dyck, Painter. W. idgwaz, Engrs’ 
looks® sparkled with lively ftelligénce) no | tion for him, and to weaken the interest, in Art Size of the picture, 4 ft. 14 in. by 3 ft. 1lfin. 
feriptation”either of jést or high’ cheer, as we | itself of every novice who ventures On'an inde- | Wyay would the old historical pai a 
have “seen, ever prevailed upon’ her to* forget | pendént opinion of his own. | without the legends and stpries of the Church 
the prescribed fashion of an ever-dignifiéd and | — ‘Vehice, we ate’loth to leave *thee ;. and the | Rome and the patronage of the eccleai jastics >—is 
courtly seriousness. “Indeed, it is fo be. la-| Reader whd has accompanied ‘us from picture | question that has often ocurred to us. They mast 
mented’ that utider that” Veronese guide and | to picture we would fain also take far out over | have directed their thoughts into other channels— 
statel¥ master of "thé ceremoniés, her carriage , the open lagune, in an afternoon’s gliding of the | not easily found, however, at a period’ when bison 
often became sdmewhat ‘coldly pompous of | gondola, and to St. Mark’s Square afterwards i“ comparatively but little known, and literate 
dsténtitious, so that you are even displeaSed, | by lainp and moonlight, that he might well know | but scantily diffused—and have looked elsewheté for 
and tlie less apt to look for those reall¥ fine and | what other resources there are in this most en- | ae ay very doubtful whether they would 
delicate" expressions"which are tobe “found re- | joyable of cities, ‘after having seen enough for | eaetnate ot ~ anewer their purposes so well; 
tired and ambushed (as if were) within‘all that | the day of the intérior treasures of churches and | oa a re y be “yeas that, under other 
quaititly modish magnificence of dress, and that galleries. But for ‘this there is at present no erg ei a ow prem Fe heard:of, 60 
tod self-cons@fSus elegance of deportment. ‘Tin- | space. Tet pe we are alréidy resting on our liberally. : aataben aiid ig 
toretto (whoft we name later simply bécause he | oar in the wide waters between Murano and the | two or three facts y Jed nea ie of See 
six' years’ outlived Cafiari) for’Ais’ part, treated Church*of “Our Lady of the Garden,” let us | whieh show the kind ef connoi hip an Dyek 
fier very capriciously ; sometimés rivalling the | not'return without a few words on what we saw | by some of his ecclesiastical -patrons. 
Best gifts of her two last’ mentioned admirers, | there, in those evening hours, during our many | his return to Flanders from his journey into Italy 
sothetimes exalting her, with a boldness beyond | autumn excursions—of“the glorification, and | he painted a picture of “St. Augustine,” for 
theirs, to a high grandeur and beauty of place; | finally, the heavenly Assumption of those hues, | church in Antwerp dedicated to the saint: ‘the 
but often degrading her to the office‘of an un- | which in the works of Art of Venice had been | work attracted mich admiration, but when Sit 
Meaning posture mistress, in such coarse, dingy, | a principal object of our contemplation. When | Joshua Reynolds saw it he remarked that “it dis. 
and slovenly clothing, too, as awakens a deci ed | the vermillion towers at hand had ceased | appointed ‘his expectations ; ‘that it has no éffect, 
distaste, especially when contfasted ‘with’ the | to cast reflections like trembling showers of | from the want of a large mass of light ;” the fact 
lovely-glowing and ‘well-adjustéd ‘robes with | cactus leaves down the lustrous bluish-silver being that Van Dyck originally painted the dress of 
which the others bedecked her, and with whicl | waters, and ‘turned gray; and the lonely sea- =~ — mo cary ~ of y saint, white, ‘bet 
Ke himself, in his more patient and judicious | marshes extending beyond them far and wide Me ae *, led | . ~4 oo - Aner for his 
moiients, respectfully and carefully arrayed her | lay in deep solemn shade, then the glowing | Gettroviue the entire efflest of thework: Ie-amothe 
limbs. Soon after his death, at the’close of the | hues, departed from the lower earth, reste rman Sad te aentenlt anaieiniall 
ee ~ > ° é ~ ° °* aga.us greater 
sixteenth century, she sank, after a life of some | in their a path on the undulating chains 


) . : dnhiad - . : 
hundred 4ind fifty years, into feebleness, having | of the Julian Alps, whose snowy peaks, aloof, pa es high as thet. ppt Arey in ‘ 
survived long ago her saintly, and afterwards | were coloured like garlands of rosés dispersed | the canons of the Collegiate Chureh. at 


her roinantic, vidiay, and nobly aristocratic | around some Paphian bower. Opposite, above | gave him a commission to paint a picture for their 
Braces, artificially counterfeiting some of her | the rich purple of the Euganean mountains, the | principal altar, and on this occasion he felt de- 
ormer charms for awhile. Bas§ano (oh rude, | lower horizontal clouds moved along rapidly, } sirous of surpassing himself. He chose for, his 
disrespectful, ungallant man!), after proving | like scarlet drifts of flamingo plumage; whilst | subject the“ Elevation of the Cross,” and best 
that he ought to have known better, went so | far higher—over the ethereal abyss of golden | on it all his art to produce a fine wotk. TI 
low as to'make a scullery-maid of her, and set | splendour behind them—the dapplings extend- | picture was ‘Sent to Courtray and placed in its 
lier to brighten pots and pipkins, and drudge in | ing in long ray-like forms across the heavens, | Position, when the monks hurried’ to examine it. 
the poultry-yard. Her “l armesh suitors were | and untouched" by'the warmth of the sinking | T°, the™ astonishment and ae oe 
Cavaliers of the smafler stamp, who sought her | sun, or by ‘the movements of. the lower air, | **tist, his patrons regarded a er oaitaterth 
favours chiefly by making a superficial show. | remained snow white, and serenely, majestically with ee pee ss , ctoensay 

In crowds of little name they paid court to her | still—as if there were a lovely winter in heaven, | “Pe* theif opinion that the: pie 


With ideas borrowed from her highly-gifted | But presently the lower clouds.all lost their er gee eT withdocesAilen 
admirers of the period immediately before— | glory, turning dun and gray; and’ then the | the church, and it was only with. mueh difficulay 


chiefly (as is* most usual with imitators) imi-| higher vapours”resembled the waved and torn | that Van Dyck obtained. payment for bis labour, 
tations of mere externals, which they rendered | surface of an unlimited ocean of rosy fire— | Bat his judges soon. had reason to regret their deci- 
of little value by their want of the inner spirit, | whose luminous spray slowly faded away into | sion, ‘and the manner in which it. had been-e% 
and ‘by their own barren heterogeneous inter- | a pale and misty calm, till all was quieted and | pressed: the picture was seen by those who knew 
mixtures. And by-and-by, for a while as Zene-| grave, all was ‘unglorified and shadowy. what is really a good work of Art, and who un- 
brosi (ominous name), they sank into heavy and But how unspeakably glorious it was, so long , hesitatingly declared this not only to be one of Vag 
obscure ways, in which even the most ordinary | ds it lasted! Had not only the Doge and the | Dyck’s finest, but 4 chef-d'aeuore : and so, by way 
attractions were neglected and forgotten. And | Sages of the Orders and the rest of the Signory, | of mitigating their offence, and of making ee 
finally, after rallying a little in somewhat better | but all the gentler classes of Venice gone forth | Teparation for the injury infticted, they resolved 10 
hands, she passed away. And now the Poets of | that evening to Lido to meet the Emperor ; or | order from the artist two other pictures pa 
Colour are*no more; but numbers of <a were the Duke of Ferrara aiid his Duchess | church: ‘he refused to comply with ‘their ‘rege 

works, the vivid reflections of a noble, beau- arriving with the ladies at her court, in quaintest end: sent ‘them’ werd 6 ms their 
tiful, and magnificent life here,—which, like glittering bucentaurs: had the very waters been | eamcher-0b “nhnaheas”” 65 Comeiny Sn a 


themselves, is gone,—remain, lighting up the | carpeted wit! try. till all thei | purpose. ; . “he 
alaces and the churches around as, tike the on The gilded mvth val inonzes |, We began by referring to the debt of = 


gleamed with the gilded mythological images | which the “old masters” owed to the legendsaf jj 
oad rn LS rm ree aes ons ranges of | of the piofes, or pleasure-barques, the Moorish | the Roman Church; and here is an esample inVay 


with some of those buildings that contain them, | high forecastles and banners, and hu i tno ; id the 

‘ 7 - et, | OE > ge sails | Catherine,” for which George IV. paid the sum 
they are as a Palladium to their native Venice, | richly coloured and pictured,—I verily believe I | 2500 guineas. St. Catherine of Alexandria 1s “a 
to save her from utter neglect and obscurity— | should have vouchsafed to look on them but | lady represented: she was “the patron ee 
to keep her head with majesty above the waves | little; for the splendour above would have | philosophy and the schools.” The pictures of her 


yet a little while longer—to draw visitors from | put to shame, nay seemed ‘to annihilate, their | are almost ianumerable—as patron, saint, oF mati® 
other lands to the island-bowers of the forlorn, | petty Siathnines There was now pageant -y | _ This is undoubtedly a picture of the highest cla, 
deserted Ariadne of the Adriatic,—desertéd in the 4 


: igh heayens th ves, W though it is deficient in some “of those gracts: 
twice; not only first by her Hero, but afterwards | have sth hi'a Lento al entiny ote oes Soom and character that distinguish the a 
by the Reveller, who came to take his place, and | the utmost magnificence of those stately ones | the great Italian painters. The tne uilines 
for a time afforded her most ignoble consola-| of the earth. J bold conception of Rubens is evident In the a 
tion. Yet many of these treasures are now, Venice, adieu! We left thee after weeks of | ™4 forms of the figures, especially of nt but in 
sinking to ruin rapidly in the hands of their | happiness, cloudless as the morning when we | 224 in, the “ massings” of me aap >> 
apathetic and stupid “guardians priests who | came away. We then looked back insatiate colonr it is more subdued than ~- eens his 
leave them to moulder and rot in damp; and | with thy beauties, even though we carried pouty ge epee = aes t of the Virgin 
even worse, the restorers of the Academy, who | away in our minds enough of ‘them to make | es ee pd distinguishing 
—_ a on eae of them a more | our memories a most enjoyable and recreative | po bay sins bolle des Vierges-” 

faded but ‘till lovely ad wr yeeapeer herr | picture gallery for the rest of our days. | n't is in the collection at Buckinghata Palace. 























Together | liveries of their rowers, the bravery of crowded | Dyck’s famous picture of the “ Marriage of % 
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PHOTOGRAPHY : 


CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO ITS EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND PRACTICAL VALUE. 





Tux pages of the Art-Journal bear witness to 
the interest we have ever taken in the progress 
of this physico-chemical art. From its cradle, 
—when, as photogenic drawing, it first pre- 
sented itself to the English public—up to its 
present state of maturity, we have watched 
its steps, and recorded, with all care, its rapid 
We have not now to speak of any 


advances. 
remarkable discovery, or to note even anespecial 
achievement in photography. Of discoveries, we 
are not aware that there have of late been any; 
the scientific investigation ceased—or nearly 
so, as it always does—as soon as the art assumed 
that importance which makes it commercially 
valuable. All the manipulatory details have 
been carefully studied, and the causes of suc- 
cess or of failure worked out with the utmost 
diligence, until an exactness has been secured, in 
the hands of the skilful, which almost surpasses 
belief. Not merely can the good photographer 
depend upon every plate he prepares, but he 
can prepare them at his ease and at his leisure 
at home, pack them in his portfolio, travel 
without the encumbrance of chemicals, and de- 
velop his ee on his return. It was but 
recently that we witnessed such an experi- 
ment: thirty collodion plates had been pre- 
pared; these and the camera-obscura only were 
taken to the continent: thirty invisible pic- 
tures were brought home, every one of which 
proved, when developed, to be excellent photo- 
graphs. Another eats, dependent entirely 
og careful manipulation, has been made. 
We have long possessed beautiful views of 
cities, of temples, and of palaces—but they 
were lifeless. The plague may have passed 
like a destroying angel, leaving the streets of 
the city desolate, turning the temples into 
tombs, and making the palaces the sad abodes 
of solitude and silence. These pictures are 
like the poet’s Greeee— 


** So coldly sweet, so deadly fair,— 
We start, for soul is wanting there. 
Theirs is the loveliness in death, 
That parts not quite with parting breath ; 
But beauty, with that fearful bloom, 
The hue which haunts it to the tomb— 
Expression's last receding ray, 
A gilded halo hovering round decay.” 


Pictures have now been taken of a London 
thoroughfare with its noonday crowd: we 
have realized what Daguerre vainly hoped he 
had accomplished when, in 1841, he informed 
the writer of this article that, “dy means of my 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


desirable attainment, without the requisite 





new process, it shall be possible to fix the images | 
of objects in motion, such as public ceremonies, | 


market-places covered with people, cattle, §c.” 


This has now been effected by the collodion | 
In one half of a second the prepared | 


process. 
plate has been impressed with all the thousand 
details of the buildings and their adornments ; 
and life has been given to the picture—men, 
women, and children, cabriolets, omnibuses, 


| so true—moss, fungus, ligneous structure, 


carts and horses, have all left their impressions | 


on the tablet. The human eyelids open and 


close less rapidly than the screen in front of | 
_ as a guide in the production of a work of Art 


the lens of the camera-obscura ; in each case a 
picture of every external object is formed upon 
the retina of the eye, and upon what we may 
call the retina of the camera: a physical effect 
in one case, and a chemical effect in the other, 
gives to the mind a correct impression of 
everything which the sun has rendered visible. 
Add to this the use of the Srergoscore, and 
we may reproduce in all solidity each object 
in nature. Such is the position in which we 
find photography at the present moment: let 
us consider its real value, first to Art, and then 
to _ Arts. 

HE Artist, looking at a phot hie pic- 
ture, may learn some af the mpetenaeat light 
and shadow, which cannot be arrived at by 


' avoided. 





any other study. If, especially, he examine 
the sun-picture with a lens, he will discover 
that the effect of solidity is given on a plane,— 
ina manner which it is the perfection of Art 
to imitate,—by a simple graduation of shadow. 
If he brings the stereoscope to his aid, he 
then calls into play some physiological pheno- 
mena, with which it is not our purpose at 
present to deal. The simple, single photo- 
graphic picture teaches the combination of 
infinitely minute detail with that which we 
technically call “ breadth of effect.” Although 
we have a thousand objects faithfully repre- 
sented, there is no sense of littleness, such as 


a means for directing the mind to observe the 
minute details of Nature’s works, and to 
study how she produces her beautiful effects, 
nothing can be more useful than photography. 
There is, however, that disposition to indo- 
lence in human nature, that men will be led 
to copy direct from the photographic picture, 
rather than to study it, and then copy from 
nature: and here is the mischief which photo- 
graphy is doing to Art. The landscape-painter, 
using his camera-obscura properly, may greatly 
advance his art; the historical painter may 
catch the best expressions of his model ere 
yet they have time to fade, and from these 





meets us in looking at many of our Pre- 
Raphaelite pictures. Everything is there, but 
no one object obtrudes itself upon the eye. 
A tree is represented with all its leaves, each 
leaf lying in a different position relative to 
the incident light; and the result is not an 
assemblage of leaves, but a tree, in all its | 
unity, and a tree, too, which we can at once 
declare to be either an oak, or an ash, an elim, | stone; of precipitating by the electrotype pro- 
or some special member of the vegetable king- | cess a copper-plate on a matrix; of cutting 
dom. ‘There is no doubt about a photographie | through the drawing upon wood, which has 
tree; we would that we could say so about | been produced by photography in the first 
many artistic ones. Sir William Newton, an | stage, cannot yet be regarded as successful. 
artist and a photographer, says, in a paper | We have, in the Art-Journal, duly recorded 
which appears in the first number of the | from time to time the particulars of these 
Journal of the Photographic Society,—* I con- | attempts, which appear to us to have fallen 
sider it to be a sort of duty, as an artist, to | into a state of slumber, from which we believe 
recommend the student in Art of to take up | the art may be awakened to the production of 
the camera-obscura as a means of advancement | the best results. Something has been done 
in his profession until he has made himself | in the directions indicated, but in either of them 
well acquainted with the true principles of his | the study of an observant mind is yet required 
art, as well as acquired considerable power of to secure the desired perfection. 

hand, with a view to draw with ease and cor- | ‘Tue Scutrror, by the aid of photography, 
rectness the outline of any object he may wish | may secure within his portfolio all the marbles 
to represent. If, however, any student should | of the Vatican, and the rich treasures of our 
imagine that the camera will help him to this | own museums. By the aid of the stereoscope 
he may study these in all the roundness of 
reality, and trace those delicate touches which, 
giving the semblance of life to stone, declare 
the greatness of the artist’s mind. 

Tue Arcuirect especially should be a stu- 
dent of the art of photography. It enables 
him to preserve examples of every fragment of 
ancient or of modern skill within a space com- 
paratively small. The recent photographic 
exhibitions have shown us the perfection with 
which Egyptian temples and tombs, with their 
myriads of hieroglyphic characters, can be 
copied : those of Greece, and of Rome, in like 
manner, are brought home to us by photogra- 
phic travellers; and those remains “of hood 
and cowl devotion,” sacred to us from the 
memories which crowd their moss-bemantled 
walls, and which are at the present time the 
favourite studies of the ecclesiastical architect, 
may be secured with the utmost fidelity, and 
preserved in portfolios for daily reference. 

Tue Exoixeer has in many different ways 


advance to the study of the life, with the finest 
effects; and using photography so far, and no 
farther, will lea ovteally to highest ex- 
cellence. 

Tue Encraver, whether upon copper or 
on wood, should find in photography a most 
important aid. The processes of etching upon 
the steel plate ; of preparing the lithographic 








study on his part, he will find himself much 
mistaken, when, perhaps, it may be too late to 
repair the injury. I am the more desirous 
of directing the student in Art to the foregoing 
observations, because I am well aware of the 
seductive nature of the practice of photo- 
graphy, and how it is edieiloted to divert him 
from his principal object in the earlier part of 
his studies.” ‘There is much truth in these 
remarks, and the want of attention to such 
advice is clearly showing itself in the pa 
tions of our young artists; and, indeed, there 
is evidence of its influence upon some of the 

ictures of our older /andscape painters. There 
is a winning charm about the productions of 
photography which may well seduce the artist 
from his true path. The photographie picture 
of even the rotten stump of an ancient tree is 





bark and all, are represented with so much 
fidelity, and all effected by light and shadow ; 
only—that the more we examine it the more | availed himself of the advantages of photo- 
we are delighted with the result. We per-| graphy. The Royal Engineers have, by means 
fectly understand the desire of the young of the camera-obscura, secured drawings of 
artist to imitate so perfect a production, and | the land and coast fortifications of different 
in this desire is the danger which should be | countries; and these have been obtained under 
such conditions that an exact measurement 
may be made from the photograph of every, or 
any part of the stronghold, which is sufficiently 
correct for all military or naval purposes. The 
may be, it will want the evidence of min». rule for this is a simple one. You have a 
No picture was ever painted—no matter how | picture of a fort or a tower, which is, on your 
great the mechanical dexterity may have been paper, we will say, one inch high; this has 
by which it was produced—swhich could live as | been obtained at the distance of twelve inches 
a work of Art, unless it bore the impress of from the lens, and the camera has been three 
thought. It is a marvellous power, but it is hundred yards from the object. Now if twelve 
ever manifest; the mind makes itself felt | inches give one inch, what will three hundred 
through the works of the hand. ‘Two pictures yards give? resolves the problem. At the 
painted by the same hand, one a study from | recent Photographic Exhibition, the staff of 
nature, in which the mind of the artist has | engineers exhibited the results of photography 
been busy, and the other a copy from the | in their well practised hands. The progress 4 
most exquisite photographic picture, will pre- | great military works was regularly recorded, 
sent striking Sieneme: one would represent the camera-obseura supplying a report in a 
living nature, and the other nature—dead. As | Way superior to any report from a clerk of the 


The result of taking a photographic study 


is, that however perfect the finished picture 
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| 
works. At the Ordnance Map Office, under | of the Himalayan range and Thibetan val- > 1 : 
the direction of Colonel James, the reduction of | leys. The dificult y of Senneniinn those has THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 
maps from the six-inch to the one-inch scale is | been very great. If these men had been in- 
effected by photography, saving many thou- | structed in the use of the camera, they would In a recent number of this Journal, we gave some 
sands somnlle to the nation in the expense of | have equally served the science of ethnology, brief account of the interesting additions which 
reduction by the ordinary processes. by obtaining and preserving photographic por- have just been made to the national collection, But 
The civil engineer has, in like manner, used | traits of the sesh ve amongst whom they had he — to the purpose with which such works 
this art to aid him in his works; and since | travelled. east Pen Roe yy for our public gallery, much 
Mr. Vignoles and the late Emperor of Russia | Tue Astronomer points the camera-obscura oy eniianie Maal — as the catalogue begins 
employed the camera-obscura to register the | to the heavens. The sun instantaneously im- | increase oi i aha - at its present rate of 
rogress of the work at the suspension bridge | presses his image, and marks with all distinct- | a gallery in eve ph naga ce me the contents of 
of Kieff, others have had recourse to the same | ness those wondrous black spots which are | “ national.” With ian to the whee none 
means of recording the advances of large under- | so strangely connected with the temperature, | tion—are we to receive the glazin ia wae! 
takings in which they have been enga ed. and the magnetism of our earth. The moon | precious works as an admission that the aeaie 
Machinery is now frequently ant by pho- | faithfully draws, by her own rays, those moun- | more advantageously situated than they are at 
tographic means; thus, by one impulse, in a | tains and valleys which mark her surface, in- | preseut? If so, the uselessly debated question of 
few minutes, the most claborate system of | dicating a period of terrific disturbance long | situation thus receives its solution. Protected by 
wheels, cranks, piston-rods, &c., can be copied, | since past away. All is now quiet; but the glass, and secured from damp, these pictures will, a 
which would occupy the ordinary draughtsman | grandeur of the rock-piled hills, and the terror thousand years hence, yet be in fine preservation, 
days, or even weeks. Patterns of parts of | of the deep chasms and vast gorges tell the These recent acquisitions, selected from the Lom. 
machines are also copied by the camera, and, | tale of convulsions, such as those which are bardi-Baldi collection at Florence, occupy the small 
as these can be sent by post, time and money | indicated to the geological student upon this | <urieient a right, at the top of the stairs, which is 
are economised. planet. Photography, too, promises to lead to ee ee ee 
, Wesee ia L 4 ’ Aa principally executed for interior ecclesiastical de- 
HE WEAVER an LICO-PRINTER may | the solution of the problem—Has the moon an | coration. To the light of this room, in ref 
not only employ photography to multiply their | atmosphere ? is she fitted to be the abode of | such works, we doa allude armen the lan 2 
patterns, but there is ° peepee that the art | organised beings ? it is thought that the pho- | rooms ¢he best places have long been filled. In those 
itself may be made available for purposes of | tographic moon indicatesanatmospheric stratum | rooms, when the question is the exhibition of the 
ornamentation. The use of the bichromate of | of considerable density. The planets have also | best pictures of the maturity of the art, we feel 
potash for producing copies of natural objects | been pictured by means of photography, and | at once that there are degrees of light — differ. 
upon cotton and silk, has been on several occa- | some new facts have been observed, which had | ences which ought not to exist in an edifice erected 
sions advocated, and some very promising re- | hitherto escaped attention. expressly for the purpose of showing works of Art. 
sults have been exhibited. Attention has been | Tux Puystcist—we have no other word | I 2 design for such an erection as the new Palace 
confined to the salts of silver ; but several of the | in the English language than this sibilating at Westminster, the rule of selection was perhaps to 
salts of iron and other metals are susceptible of | French derivative to express this class of na- | chtertain that proposition which, with due nobility 
photographic change, and capable of being per- | tural philosopher—has employed photography of stractare, combined the most signal Staew Se 
manently fixed, while by their use a considerable | to register the ever varying temperature of the | So nepaee oot, Te See ee 


rrety of colours migit be oiained. | dara the ent the Hae and fal the bar | ts, ulteinas Malt, cor, 2 a 








Tue ScHootMaster— ; iL 
ae ay : — r Se St f nea meter are in like manner recorded ; ; and the affects the sacreduess of subdued light. ‘The ex- 
canes a ie cladaa Gc 1¢ largest | variations of the earth’s magnetic Intensity, penditure upon Art has already been lavish in the 
meeesenn te ide. ~ = photography | however slight, are, by the agency of light and | Houses of Parliament ; but there is not light enough 
wee seful aids to study. Botanical | a chemically prepared paper, detected and re- | to enable us to estimate accurately whether the 
specimens may be copied with a fidelity which | gistered for every minute of the day. moucy has been worthily bestowed—a negative 


cannot by any other means be obtained ; the | Such are the numerous purposes to which | advantage in certain cases, as sparing the spectator 
minute down upon the stalk, every delicate | photography has been el. There are | pain and the artist condemnation. Although more 
vernation of the leaf,—the structure of every | many others. should have been done for the display of the interior 
part, can be shown and studied with a facility It is scarcely necessary to mention the or- | decorations of the houses, yet the exhibition of Art 
which is only excelled by the natural object dinary process of portraiture, now so very | W@S not in those edifices a primary condition of their 
itself. We have recently scen selected speci- | common, but the extraordinary one of making | ‘rection; but, im the case of the National Gallery, 
mens of minerals copied by the stereoscopic | the camera-obscura a detective officer ak every architectural crotchet should yield to the best 
camera, and inspected them with the stereo- | not pass without a word. The portraits Eb ew of lighting the pictures. The consideration of 


. iffi — ° : r i ject i ter the 
et - pre Banger’ to belic ve that real | convicted thieves are now regularly taken, Mel Geliery, he + acts orks which will 
a 4 » Of fluor spar, and baryta | and preserved in a gallery, to which constant not stand the test of the most overt exposure. These 


were not before you, so true were they ji imi 
1 you, s y in | reference can be had. ‘Thus every criminal i i t de 
form, in colour, and in transparency. ‘These | leaves in the hands of the police womichahelil = io" le ey ig tae class 
and similar examples of fossil remains were in- | evidence against himself, to be used on a future ieentn, so ‘oe ee the - sed history of 
— for the use of schools. The three | occasion i necessary. ‘Photographic pictures | Art?” The question is not now premature, since 
ing me - nature, in all their infinite variety, | may be adapted to the magic-lantern, but we | the collection of materials for the earliest chapters of 
—_ ie | —. ay mye ny! they might | may soon expect to see the stereomonoscope the history will soon be, if not ample, at least exem- 
js hoe est elect for purposes | employed with a similar object, and made an | Plary and suggestive. All the great —- 
ye instrument similarly adapted to educational | Europe are disjointed into an affectation “ot ae 
—. -~ slereomonoscope Of Mr, Claudet | purposes. The solar rays fall upon the surface | —*" arrangement suitable to the Seer heels” 
iese results of high relief can be shown upon | of the earth, and give rise to all the wonderful | tions of connoisseurs ep apes IB 
a ground glass toa class of any number. “I organizations which live and move, and |] and “styles,” but who have never penetrated into 
was led to think,” say Mr. Claudet, “that it | their being, upon the surface Tho ane | Le ee in te 
would be possible to construct a new stereo- | the supporters of life, and th d = ae o presupposes a certain knowledge pal agfhc S 
scope, in which, looking with both eyes at | beauty, in form and. col . Not as visitor ; and we know of none of the Pulte ed 
once upon a ground glass at the poi w as, ante smins |e aaane act: 
gla: the point of | they, under the Supreme cause t i fii ‘ 
coalescence of the two images of a stereo- | forms. but the “ t a the hn ge Hoyas serthanf soit 
scopic slide, each refracted by a separate le in 7 gre to man the means of “ From Dutch to Roman—Roman back to Dutch; , 
we could see it on that surface in the come - Wie mg ; hese creations in all their truthfulness. Compare Teniers with Raphael, touch for touch. 
lief w hich is produced by the common stereo- Silver (the — sie Yo tw fend be ver the German galleries the nao oe 
scope.” This result has bee oe a ¢ chluride of silver), blackened by ex- | prevails. In Dresden the works are not 
as been obtained in the | posure to the light, he little d i i ton 
most satisfactory manner, and no doubt, in a | made a discov 7 sha h “ fo lead tothe great | ceiied confusion in mot embar ng; at Bein 
short time, we shall find this new form of ste- ends ohh & noe k the phot raphisart’'A | the lighting 's, omouhat fete, but the ich 
reoscope in very general use for such purposes | f secsciiel audintantitetecamatce | we rare eqaly objectionable.” At Man ase 
ry eget, k purposes a, td its — and educational applications | ments are equally objectionable. At em Poors 
Theo. a . _.. , | have beennamed. A brief contemplati might have been expected ; but evén {csi 
anal Me poe ane he beautiful pic- | few will prove instructive, shoving the pa tradition holds its own and as to lighting, there 
“The Gun” —fis] rice-—“'The Rod” and | importance of noting the most simple, appa- | *!8° the enthusiast will be diesppeiain aio guts 
en struck wi ish and game —cannot but have | rently, new facts, and proving tl » 4pPa | Line at Florence is a casket of inappreciable gems; 
The truth t with the perfection of every part. | fact ‘can be born into This Se) ho ever | ¥ct the composition of its contents is an auiregt Of 
Ng 1 to a ure is really a marvellous proof | abstract it may appear to be, withor t its yo the school system professed throughout the rest 0 
power of photography in the hande of a | caine ee ; », Without its be- | the collection. From all of these we turn wi 
coming, sooner or later, in various ways, of the 


skilful operator Som . . : itti, in 
- - Some recent travellers j ‘ 7 sasure ndid mixture in the Pitt, 1 
the East have brons it travellers in | greatest use to the arts of industry, and to the seep id ends wet of order. ‘The arrange- 


ht home ¢ ‘ ‘ 
casts of the faces of the didcres saline taken purposes of advancing the human mind. ment of our own collection has hitherto been simply 
f ribes Rozert Hunt. that of temporary expediency, and must continue £0 
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until a sufficient edifice shall be appointed for its 
reception. Before such a desideratum be supplied, 
it is probable that the catalogue will be much ex- 
tended, and the collection will be assuming the im- 
portance necessary to the end kept in view in 
making the selections—that is, a history of Art as 
circumstantial as can be set forth in a series of 
pictures. But we trust that the arrangement will 
be intelligible to the masses of visitors, who do not 
inquire to what school Leonardo da Vinci belonged, 
but in what year he lived, and who were his con- 
temporaries. To persons possessing a considerable 
knowledge of Art the school arrangement is often 
very embarrassing, as the appreciation of any given 
painter in respect of his contemporaries can only be 
effected by visiting it may be half-a-dozen different 
rooms. And many gratuitous difficulties will stand 
in the way of such inquiries in any arrangement 
that is not in chronological series. The walls or 
rooms should be divided into centuries, which might 
be again subdivided into halves and quarters, show- 
ing the works of all the estimable masters who lived 
or flourished within those periods ; and on an orna- 
mented frieze above should appear their names, the 
dates of their birth and death respectively, and the 
schools to which they belonged. Such an arrange- 
ment would show the progress of painting, and 
would afford the means of directly comparing the 
feeling of different schools—would signalize the 
culmination of the art in the Italian and other 
schools, and also mark its decrepitude and decadence. 
If the classification of the oul be not in chrono- 
logical succession, we know not how a narrative is 
to be extracted from the canvas. If the same care 
be exercised which has hitherto prevailed in the 
selection of the pictures; we shall possess the purest, 
—the least questionable, of the public collections of 
Europe. 

The “ Madonna and Infant Christ,” by Mar- 
garitone d’Arezzo, will by no means be commonly 
understood as a valuable addition to the collection. 
By that section of the public that is not curious as 
to the infancy of painting, it will be regarded as a 
grotesque and puerile essay; yet in the work there 
is a self-possessed touch as firm as the conventional 
decision of Egyptian outline. The most potent and 
revered of the divinities of the pagan world are 
always found, as to their construction, to be the 
farthest removed from the human form; and to the 
pious community for whom Margaritone painted, 
anything more nearly approaching humanity might 
not have been acceptable. The superstitious tenacity 
with which the lower classes in some parts of Italy 
have clung to what we may now safely call the 
hideous traditions of Byzantine Art, can only be ex- 
plained according to that principle which induced 
the Egyptian hierarchy to promulgate the law pre- 
serving their kings and deities in one form, lest the 
sculptors, as they progressed in the cunning of their 
Art, should improve upon their gods, and give them 
eventually the vulgar forms of men to worship. 
The merit of Byzantine Art was its essential coarse- 
ness ; and that has been held in superstitious rever- 
ence by the lower classes in Italy through good 
and evil report—from the supercession of Byzantine 
practice by the study of nature, until the glorious 
meridian of painting, and yet also through the 
twilight by which it was succeeded. If the wretched 
Madonnas exhibited at shop doors were not greener 
than those of the early painters who drew their 
inspirations from the expatriated Greeks, they were 
unacceptable for worship, as differing from the first 
beatific patterns. But Margaritone’s Madonna is 
in complexion a brunette—honest light red seems 
to have been his favourite pigment—used, perhaps, 
with too much feeling for the black and tan. Of 
the drawing of the features we have nothing to say 
—save that in his day (inasmuch as there is nothing 
in the modelling of the heads and hands that a 
person using a brush for the first time might not 
do) any one might have become a painter if such 
works constituted a claim to the distinction. There 
is in the Church of St. Agatha, in Florence, a very 
early example of the works of the Greek artists—not 
less than the work of Margaritone, suggestive of 
simple reflections and plain questions. There are 
in the same church tolerable works by Matteo 
Rosselli, by Allori, Passignano, and members of the 
school of Ghirlandaio ; and when we see such per- 
‘ormances under the same roof with the works of 
these masters, we marvel greatly that they should 





have been preserved through periods, the productions 
of which have put them so utterly to shame. Yet 
these works have a certain value—they illustrate the 
meagre base on which the superstructure of the 
revival was reared. 

In the work under consideration, the Virgin and 
Infant Saviour form the centrepiece, and on each 
side there are four incidents from Scripture— 
St. John in the Cauldron of Boiling Oil, the Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Catherine, St. Nicholas in the Ship, 
St. John and Drusiana, St. Benedict upon a Bed of 


Thorns, St. Nicholas of Bari liberating Captives, and | 


St. Margaret Swallowed and Disgorged by a 
Dragon. If the painter himself did not select 
these subjects, they have been well selected for 
him ; for, although between them there is no relation, 
yet, being pointed, they subserve well the end of 
impressing pious and superstitions minds with the 
patience of the saints and martyrs. Each of these 
compositions is explained by a legend of straggling 
and slovenly characters, which the painter might 
have executed much more neatly, since we must 
recognise him rather as an ornamentist than a 
figure-painter. he face of the Virgin is long, with 
the eyes close together, and all the features made out 
with the rudest markings, The hands are painted 
without any attempt at imitation of the natural 
outlines of the fingers; but, on the other hand, the 
folds and ornament of the lower drapery are drawn 
with the utmost nicety of detail. contees is 
said to be the inventor of the practice of gilding with 
leaf-gold upon Armenian bole, and there is every 
evidence that he piqued himself more on ornamenta- 
tion than figure-painting. ‘The upper part of the 
principal figure is enveloped in a heavy black 
mantle, and she wears a crown ornamented with 
lilies—the same forms being also pendant from the 
sides. The Infant Christ wears a brown vesture ; 
the right hand is raised in the action of blessing, and 
the left grasps a scroll—the vo/umen of the ancients 
—the yet incomplete Evangelium, but already 
bearing the symbol of the Cross. The first of the 
descriptive legends to which we have alluded runs 
thus—“ Hic Beat, Jones, EVG. A FERVORE OLEI 
LIBERATUR.” The work is mentioned by Vasari as 
having ornamented the altar of the Church of the 
Sisters of St. Margaret, at Florence. In reference 
to the reputation of the painter, it is amusing to 
see the panegyrics of his biographers. With respect 
to colour, the work is of the second phase of Byzan- 
tine Art. In the first period, the flesh tints were 
orange, which was succeeded by the red-brown 
of Margaritone’s work; and lastly, the green 
tint which we see in the pictures by Duccio da 
Siena. It is executed in tempera, or water-colour, 
and bears the signature of the painter--‘ Mar- 
GARIT . DE. Arimo . ME. FeciT.” It is now 
glazed, and, considering that it has been exposed 
during six centuries, is in fair condition for tempera. 
The large Madonna by Cimabue, who was four 
years the junior of Margaritone, affords a striking 
contrast to the work of the latter. According to 
the advance of the times, it represents the progress 
of half a century. It is represented as the same 
picture which Vasari mentions having been in Santa 
Croce, at Florence; the absence of which leaves 
Santa Croce, if our memory be faithful, without any 
work by Cimabue, although there is a Madonna and 
other works by Giotto. Cimabue’s famous Madonna 
surrounded by Angels, which was borne in pro- 
cession to the Church of Santa Maria Novella, 
forms one of the ornaments, and the most remark- 
able, of the Eighth Chapel. It were difficult to 
believe that this picture, and that of Margaritone, 
were by contemporaries, if we were not well assured 
of the fact. The features are modelled into round- 
ness and relief, the general flesh-tint is low toned 
and grey, with an appearance of having faded. The 
painter has consulted nature, but has not been 
assisted to the accurate conclusions at which his 
successors have had the means of arriving. The 
Virgin is seated, and holds the Saviour before her, 
and on each side three angels are represented in 
adoration. The drapery is blue, covering a red robe 
beneath, and telling against the gilt background of 
the time. We are fortunate in the possession of 
this picture, for, in execution and feeling, it is equal 
to anything remaining by the artist. The most 
remarkable works of this artist are the embellish- 
ments of the Church of St. Francis, at Assisi, the 
roof of which consists of five square compartments, 
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the first, third, and fifth of which contain figures, 
but the second and fourth only stars upon a blue 
nd; and, in one of the minor spaces, there is a 
adonna closely resembling that in Santa Maria 
Novella; and yet more interesting than these are— 
“The Apprehension of Christ,” “Joseph and his 
Brethren,” “The Marriage of Cana,” and others 
less perfect. 

The work of Duccio da Siena is a small triptych, 
of which the centre presents a Madonna and Infant 
Christ. The principal figure, at half length, wears 
a light blue mantle and hood, and the Saviour is 
attired in white and purple. On the wings, which 
open with hinges, are two saints—St. Dominic, and 
a female saint wearing a crown, St. Catherine. 
The proportions, draperies, and attitudes of these 
figures are unexceptionable. Duccio was a con- 
temporary of Cimabue, and was established in Siena 
in 1282, where, in 1308, he undertook his greatest 
work, the embellishment of the cathedral. His pro- 
ductions resemble those of Cimabue, but they are 
more advanced; the drawing and painting of the 
two saints are of a superior character. 

The Coronation of the Virgin, said to be of the 
school of Giotto, is a performance so excellent for its 
time that there ought to be no difficulty in assigning 
it. The high quality of the picture could only be 
arrived at by study and lengthened practice, and 
there must therefore be many productions by the 
same hand, It is ascertained to have been painted 
about 1330. Both figures are seated, and the 
Saviour is in the act of placing the crown on the 
head of the Virgin. The robes of both figures are 
blue, over which falls a white mantle studded with 
gold stars. Below are four angels, two giving 
incense, and two worshipping; and a similar 
arrangement of colour is ion observable — two 
wearing green mantles and two pink. In the treat- 
ment of the subject, there is an extraordinary light- 
ness and tenderness. In many public collections, 
this work would be unhesitatingly and at once as- 
signed to some famous name; but it is much more 
creditable to have it anonymous than to attribute it 
unauthentically. 

Over the door of the room is hung the remark- 
able crucifix by Segna di Buonaventura, who painted 
in 1305 and 1319. The cross on which the figure 
is painted is black, with a gilt moulded border. At 
the extremities of the arms of the cross are panels, 
on which are painted the Virgin and St. John; and 
ou a corresponding panel at the top is the usual 
inscription. That portion of the cross on which 
the body is painted is widened into a panel chequered 
with red and blue fields alternately, bearing stars 
formed of the symbol of the Trinity duplicated trans- 
versely. This painter was of the school of Duccio 
da Siena, and ventures, in some respects, further 
from the conventionalities of Byzantine Art than 
his master. ‘There are indications of study of the 
figure. The are formed by the sternum and the 
points of the ribs is indicated in a manner which 
declares the figure to have been studied from nature, 
and the emaciation of the person bespeaks an essay 
after death: the drawing is extremely timid. The 
model, however, has not been well selected, and the 
colour of nature being so indifferently imitated, it is 
probable that the picture has been executed from a 
sketch on paper. ‘The nimbus is brought forward 
by a carved projection, so as to shade the head. 
We recognise in this work the same tendencies as 





in those of Duccio, whose great works, “ Christ's 
Entry into Jerusalem,” “The Holy Women at the 
Tomb,” &c., he had studied, and no doubt aided in 
executing. 

Taddeo Gaddi, the pupil of Giotto, who was also 
his godfather, is represented by an altar-piece, the 
principal theme of which is the Baptism of the 
Saviour. The Almighty is seen above, and the 
dove appears between these passages of the compo- 
sition. Gaddi does not subscribe to the idea of 
representing the Deity by an aged figure; the im- 
personation here is comparatively youthful. This 
centre is supported on the right and left by St. 
Peter and St. Paul, one on each side; and in con- 
tinuation of the narrative, there are above, again, 
the Deity and subordinate figures of the Virgin 
and Isaiah. ‘Taddeo Gaddi was born in 1300, and 
was living in 1366; and yet, during the century 
which we may assume that painting had been 
advancing in Italy, the ornamentative Byzantine 
still prevailed over the study of nature. The neces- 
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sity of reference to the human form is recognised, | The large altar-piece by Jacopo di Caseutino is au | armour, mixed plate and mail; the others wear the 
but relief and effect are entirely superseded by | extensive gathering of incidents from the “Golden | civil costume of the time, but all are armed, The 
the gilded fields on which the figures are placed. Legend.” There are, as usual, three principal divi- | background of the composition consists of cliffs 
In this work there is a fragmentary landscape essay, sions—the centre one of which shows St. John the | rising immediately from the water’s edge. In 
with all the faults of the most youthful practice. | Evangelist raised from the grave by the Saviour and these days it causes a smile to see a Rape of Helen 
On the predella are painted incidents from the life | a company of prophets and holy men. The saint, | effected by gentlemen in hose of scarlet and i 
of the Baptist, as the Birth, the Supper, Salome | now an old man, wears that ceremonial vestment of colour, with belted tunics and peaked beavers ; but 
Dancing, and the Decapitation ; Herodias receiving | the Catholic Church called a chasuble. The figure | if this be really the subject, who are the other gen- 
from her daughter the Head of the Baptist ; and | being raised from above by the hands being drawn up- | tlemen, who, following the example of Paris, are also 
on the right and left are supplementary figures of | wards, the pose of the figure is not the most graceful ; | helping themselves to ladies? There is no resist. 
St. Benedict and St. Romuald. and the lines of the arms aud those of the drapery | ance ; the principal figure—the victim of him in the 

Of Andrea Orcagna there are numerous ex- | yield endless repetitions, in triumphant violation of scarlet hose—seems to say, like the French marquis, 
amples, all in high preservation. The most im- | the laws of composition. Beneath the ascending Faites comme vous voudrez, mais ne me chiffonnez 
portant of these is The Coronation of the Virgin, figure is the grave from which he has been raised, | pas ;”” and, by a mutual arrangement, the dress is 
distributed in three compartments ; the Saviour and | and he ascends upon a gilded cloud, as the figures tenderly treated. The subject cannot be “The 
the Virgin occupying the principal, and the flanking | above rest upon clouds also gilded. The right-hand Brides of Venice,” quoad their abstraction from 
panels showing numerous companies of saints and | compartment contains four saints—St. Peter, St. | Venice, because the scene is not Venice; but it a 
martyrs adoringly contemplating the act. The | Romuald, St. Catherine, and St. Jerome ; and in the | be “The Brides of Venice,” as to their rescue, not- 
Saviour and the Virgin are attired in white robes, | left are St. Bernard, St. Benedict, St. Scholastica, and | withstanding the Greek building on the right. 
and below them are angels assisting with music at St. John the Baptist; the figures in both groups The large picture by Paolo Uccello, representing 
the ceremony, the instruments being those popular standing close together. Over each of these com- the Battle of Saint Eyidio, fought in 1416, presents 
in the time of the artist, such as the lute, dulcimer, | positions the frame forms a Roman arch, within on the left an advance of knights armed cap-a-pie in 
and even the Italian bagpipe. The throng of saints | which is laid a dentated sprig. Each of these arches | suits of mixed plate and mail; there are, however, 
on each side, with faces upturned, witnessing the supports a supplementary panel sunk in its frame. | two uncovered heads—those of Carlo Malatesta and 
ceremony, are grouped as if kneeling on a gradated The centre subject is the Trinity, the Father, the his nephew Galeazzo, who were made prisoners at 
platform, the heads thus appearing in rows above Son crucified, and the descending Dove. The two | the battle. The armour is all very carefully drawn, 
each other, but without any appearance of the others taken together illustrate the Aununciation, as | and the plates have been overlaid with silver-leaf, 
manner in which they are supported. The picture one contains the Angel Gabriel and the other the | which, where necessary, has been glazed into shade. 
is a remarkable instance of the fine preservation in Virgin Mary. Above the principal compartment, in | The pieces of mail chain armour are marvelously 
which are maintained so many of the most ancient small figures and distributively, is the narrative of | painted, and the variously patterned helmets and 
works of Art thronghout Italy; it is everywhere the Saviour’striumph over death, and a direct allusion | crests distinguish their owners. The ground is 
clear and definite, the surface being iy the most to the Redemption. In the centre of the predella | strewed with fragments of broken lances and helmets, 
werfect condition. A period of nearly five centuries we see St.John sleeping in the island of Patmos ; and there is one dead man—a very bold essay at 
as elapsed since it was executed, but it is in better the two lateral incidents being St. John in the act of | foreshortening. But the horses are the least satis- 
order than many of the productions of our own | baptizing, and St. John in the cauldron of oil. The | factory portion of the picture, inasmuch as they all 
school which have not yet been fifty years in exist- frame containing this work has lateral columns | look as if they had been painted from bad wooden 
ence. There are mannerisms in the work which | pierced, so as to contain numerous medallions and | models; and the false scale of shade in the drawing 
must strike every observer, showing that Orcagna | supplementary figures of saints. | is yet more prejudicial to the effect. The sky has 
was satisfied with his knowledge of human form. Examined as a whole, we find this work executed | become green and dark. The appearance of the 
All the noses approach the aquiline cast of the still under the regimen of the Byzantine school; whole is exceedingly heavy—the figures realize 
Byzantine remains, and the eyes derive an extremely | every space vacant of figures being filled up with | James I.’s idea of men in panoply; the action 
sinister expression from being half closed, and | gilding, and much more attention being given to | of the horses is spiritless, and the lances and other 
having the pupil retracted in a point, and opposed | enrichment than natural form. ‘The hands of some | weapons are ponderous to the last degree; but, 
by a very sharp touch of white, to represent the | of the principal figures are ridiculously small, a fault nevertheless, the picture is an interesting curiosity. 
white of the eye. But this centre, with its lateral | which by any of those early painters might have | The subjects treated by Uccello are principally 
compartments, was only part of a great work executed | been obviated by a very slight inquiry into personal | sacred, the execution, therefore, of this picture is 
by Orcagna for the Church of San Pietro Maggiore, at | proportion, but the rules of the Byzantine school doubtless due to a commission. 
Florence. The supplementary pictures formerly | placed the representation of the human form as The altar-piece by Filippo Lippi is divided into 
placed above the ‘ Coronation,” are the Holy subordinate to gorgeous ornament. three parts, the centre containing the Virgin and 
Trinity and Adoring Angels, the Nativity, the | The amiable Fra Beato Angelico da Fiesole is xo¢ | the Infant Jesus. Below, are two angels, one 
\doration of the Magi, the Resurrection, the Three represented by a picture to which his name attaches, | playing the guitar, and the other the violin. On 
Marys at the Sepulchre, the Ascension, and the | and of which the subject is the Adoration of the the left are St. Nicholas of Tolentino and St, Au- 
Descent of the Holy Ghost; and all these, which | Magi. It is small, and although yet brilliant, not | gustine, and on the other side are St. Monica and 
belong to this great altar-piece, are hung in dif- | in good condition. Angelico da Fiesole was a | St. Bartholomew. There is by the same master 
ferent parts of the room: but we cannot believe brother of the Monastery of St. Mark, at Floreuce, | another picture, also a Madonna and Infant Christ, 
that this distribution is intended to be permanent, | and it is there where some of his noblest works painted in a manner to show that art was now 
for this great work by Orcagna affords an oppor- | are to be seen; especially a crucifix, before which | emancipated from the superstitions by which it had 
tunity of exhibiting that system of theological narra- | a company of saints are worshipping—the features | been entrammelled: the gilding, which was a sub- 
tive in Art which impressed—more deeply than any | of whom describe a variety of emotions with an in- | stitute for want of power, is now dismissed, and we 
other method of recital—the public mind in the | tensity of expression far beyond the essays of all find perspective advancing, and the figures relieved 
middle ages. Here is a rehearsal of certain of the | who had gone before this painter. There is also by backgrounds descriptive of locality. By some 
great truths of our evangelical faith complete, as it | in the gallery of the Uflizj a large tabernacle, on | member of the school of Lippi there are two pic 
appeared to the devout frequenters of the Church of | the doors of which are saints of the size of life— | tures, formed of two groups of figures—the two 
San Pietro; and we trust that when an opportunity | also in the Louvre a Coronation of the Virgin, at | saints, John the Baptist and the Evangelist, aud 
serves, that the whole will again be re-united as it | which is present a throng of saints and martyrs. | St. Mark and St. Augustine; and by Filippino 
stood over the high altar. The church which this | The name of this eminent painter was Giovanni Lippi there is an Adoration of the Magi, anticipating 
great work adorned was destroyed in 1783. Orcagna | Guido, to which Il Beato Angelico was prefixed in | very much of the technical excellence upon which 
painted in the latter half of the fourteenth century, | token of his purity of life. He might have lived was founded the reputation of some of the most 
and died in 1376. He was the son of the Floren- | iu the world, honoured and wealthy, but he pre- eminent of his successors. Cosimo Tura is but little 
tine sculptor Cione : his Christian name was Andrea, | ferred the seclusion of the house of St. Mark, where known; the example, however, of his feeling that is 
and the surname by which he was known, Oreagna, | he practised painting—not for money, but in sincere | numbered in the list of these acquisitions, shows that 
or more correctly Areagno, is a corruption of Area- devotion to the Art. the time is now come when every legitimate means 
gnolo. This artist was a sculptor as well as a painter, The next work of which we shall speak illustrates | of Art will be made available. The subject is an 
me name is associated with that portion of the a “profane” subject, said to be “The Rape of Entombment, in which the body of the Saviour be 
” a peeray the Piazza del Granduca known | Helen,” and attributed to Benozzo Gozzoli. It was supported by Joseph of Arimathea and _* 

qT oggia dell Oreagna, or dei Lanzi. formerly ascribed to Gentile da Fabriano, and was | Baptist. The Madonna and Iofaut by Lorent 
i Me tires salate, St. John the Baptist, St. Johu | then called “The Brides of Venice.” The theme Credi, of exquisite finish, evidences the tendency 19 
tel’ lode ne yd Greater, by and the painter are, therefore, equally uncertain. It that bulky form in the Infant which - ‘ Tete 
seated of cate Benoa. , = advance on the | is a small composition, in which appears an edifice by other painters, and even by e = sods ie 
in the thems bene ‘hen +. "y a a0 ony inasmuch as something like the portico of a Greek temple, within can be more brilliant than t :* ~ ond the 
ah Sapeuenation a is . versity of character, which is an assemblage of women, all richly attired Quintin Matsys— the Salvator - s eatifal, 
iif. The _ wera 7 _ studied from the | in the costume of the fifteenth century. The feeling Virgin, especially the latter; and ~ ue a 
they were Pm 2 Pe as : “wage. painted as | of the picture is perhaps rather that of Benozzo, but though in a different manner, 1s t , ~ oo 
tonteend of aah Gan Sm _ pg of the | he did not acquire from his master, Beato Angelico, | trait of Isotta da Rimini, by Piero iI take occasion 
rata boo a 4 oser reference | his taste for subject-matter of this kind. One of Of these last-named works we oe » the weal 
leara that the it r St t iree figures, we the women is borne off towards a ship that ismoored to speak more fully in a future artic ° oa : 
t the powers of Spinello were of an order in a creek by one of the men wearing let hose f the Nati 1 Galler A genuine Byzantine spec 

® vanquish the difficulties which had op vosed the | while : S Oe SD WS SNS Sete, | oo ee Co and Damianus, by 
advance of those who preceded hi _— the while a second carries off another, and a third within | men, representing Saints Cosmas teenth century, 
pupil of Jacopo di Casentino Ange © was a the building is selecting a lady from the crowd | the Priest Emmanuel, of the mong ee added to 
twenty he excelled his naserme » but at the age of of beauties assembled therein. On the left there completes the list of new pictures /@ y 

—_— is a group of men, of whom one wears a suit al the national collection. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER, 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS, 





No. XXXVIIL—HENRY LE JEUNE. 


: “a ATURE endows the great family of mankind 
a) with a diversity of gifts; seldom, however, 
allowing many to be accumulated by one in- 
dividual, but dispersing them wisely and bene- 
|.  ficently among her favoured children, so that 
iI each may enjoy what appears to be his rightful 
| possession. For example, it is rare to see an 
} artist great in two distinct characters or quali- 
! ties of Art; he has an intuitive perception of 
what nature intended to make him, and fol- 
| lows, generally, the path marked out for him 
} as the only one in which he can hope to be 
successful. We do not believe that Raffaelle 
Fe f could have painted the “Last Judgment” as 
Cc Y Michael Angelo painted it on the wall of the Sistine Chapel, 
ey nor that Michael Angelo could have produced such a picture as 
y Raffaelle’s ‘‘ Transfiguration ;” and, to come down to our own 
\ time, no one would expect to see a “ Village Choir,” like 
) Webster’s, by the President of the Royal Academy, nor a picture 
like “ Christ Weeping over Jerusalem,” from the pencil of Webster : 
( _ the artist-mind has limits assigned to it which Nature rarely permits 

it to pass in its operations. 
When such a result is the inevitable consequence of uncontrollable 
laws, and is almost universally felt and recognised, it would appear 
to be useless to point out special instances: but the recollection of the pictures 
painted by Mr. Le Jeune forces the fact so strongly upon the mind that we 
could not do less than advert to it, even though the reference is to an absolute 
truism. We will not say that his art is altogether engrossed by his love of 











children, but they certainly occupy a very large portion of his ideas, and, there | 


| is little doubt, form the most numerous class of models in his studio; they 
are the most pleasant and welcome fancies of his Art-dreams—the beings with 
whom his waking thoughts are in close and delightful companionship, and in 
whom he constantly discovers something “ever changing, ever new.” In 
looking back, however, on what this artist has produced, we shall see that 
he has often, like Gulliver, broken away from the cords with which the 
Liliputians have tied him down, and has found other scenes and other models 
to engage his pencil: in the earlier part of his career this was especially 
the case. 

Henry Le Jeune was born in London, in 1820: his name would favour the 
idea that he is of French extraction: possibly this may be the case; his father, 
who is still living, and his brothers, are in the musical profession. Evincing 
at an early age au earnest desire to become an artist, he was sent to study in 
the British Museum. In 1834 he was admitted a student in the Royal 
Academy, where he obtained, in succession, four silver medals, and finally, in 
1841, the “gold” medal, the subject of the picture being “Samson bursting 
his bonds.” Writing of the gold medal recalls to mind an observation made 
to us not very long since, that of all the names now on the list of the Royal 
Academy, both academicians and associates, three only, those of Mr. Maclise, 
Mr. Frost, and Mr. Hook, are mentioned as having won this honour: we believe 
this to be a fact, though we do not speak with absolute certainty ; if it be so, it is 

_ singular, yet it verifies the scriptural declaration that “ the race is not always to 
| the swift.” In 1845 Mr. Le Jeune was appointed head-master of the morning 
class at the Government School of Design, which he resigned in 1848; in the 
latter year he was nominated to the curatorship of the “ Painting School” of 
the Academy, which now includes the duty of instruction in painting. This 
appointment he still holds, 

Mr. Le Jeune’s first picture, exhibited publicly, appeared at the Academy in 
1840, the subject, “Joseph interpreting the Dream of Pharaoh's Butler ;’’ 
but the earliest of his works in our recollection was that which gained the 
prize of the gold medal, the “Samson” just referred to; this was sent to the 
British Institution in 1842; it was an ambitious, and, in many poiuts, a very 
meritorious painting, showing, however, as might be expected, more of 

| academic study than of original conception and treatment. “Una and the 
Lion,” a later production, we presume, but exhibited at the Academy in the 
same year, 1842, manifested maturer powers, and elicited fiom us the 
remark,—“the artist takes at once high ground, and we do not see that he 
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has mistaken his position.” Again, writing of one of three pictures in the 
Academy exhibition of 1843, “ Prince Arthur’s Dream,” we said :—“ This is 
a remarkable picture, and betokens clearly a degree of progress in its author. 
We are looking to him auxiously for great things.” A canvas of comparatively 
small dimensions, sent to the British Institution in 1844, re reseuted an 
incident in the poet’s story of ‘Prospero and Miranda,” wit unaffected 
simplicity and originality. ? . 

Leaving for a time Spenser and Shakspere, we find Mr. Le Jeune, in ‘1845, 
referring to the pages of Scripture for subjects: at the British Institution he 
exhibited a scene suggested by the verse in the gospel of St. Matthew— But 
they shall sit every man under his vine and under his fig-tree.” It is not a 
picture of uniform excellence, one group of figures showing far greater defi- 





LOUGH, {J. Cooper. 
ciency of power in conception and execution than the others. His “ a 
and Boaz,” the only picture he sent to the Academy, is a beautiful anc 
graceful composition, ove that would confer honour upon a veteran in — 
The same remarks will apply to another work exhibited in the ong, & : 
| following year, the title of which was supplied by a passage from the boo 
of Samuel,—“ Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed you in 
| scarlet.” &e. ‘The composition, drawing, and colouring of this picture could 
scarcely be surpassed, while the feeling or sentiment thrown into the figures 
no one could mistake, it was so obvious. At the British Institution, in 
1847, he exhibited “ Bassanio choosing the Casket oe small composition 
of only two figures, but conceived and realized with the most exquisite 
feeling and masterly power... . - Of this little picture we have, in a fw 
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words, to observe that it is painted in a taste which few living painters 
could evince ;” such was our record after seeing it in the gallery in Pall 
Mall. At the Academy in the same year hung the most ambitious work 
the artist had hitherto attempted, the “ Liberation of the Slaves:” this picture 
was purchased by the Prince Consort. Mr. Jeens has made considerable 
progress in his engraving from it for our series of “ Royal Pictures,” and as 
we hope before very long to introduce the print into the Art-Journal, we 
postpone any comment on the painting till the engraving is published. Mr. 
Le Jeune’s contributions to the British Institution, in 1848, were—“ Pan 
teaching Apollo ;” and a little picture entitled “ Hush!” a young mother with 
her infant child: the latter is a gem that shows the highest qualities of Art. 
To the Academy he contributed “ Ferdinand and Miranda.” 

Of his two pictures in the British Institution in 1849, “‘ Una,” a small, half- 
length figure, and “ Ophelia,” hanging wreaths upon the boughs, the latter 
pleases us most: it is more freely painted than the majority of the works pro- 


Engraved ty) 


. ae something akin to this in style and subject, was exhibited at 
her hate oto pgp in 1851; it had no title appended, but it represents a 
on oe a ~y a grassy bank, and attempting to catch a pair of butterflies, 
salah “hees ‘ hin the reach of the hat he holds in his hand: it is admirably 
fe thet weer ee “ Archers,” a pair of pictures exhibited at the Academy 
in the titles: the cae 1¢ spectator to groups of children occupied as expressed 
excellently engr . od 1 Mr little works—so true and natural—have been 
public. A oa “y Pr Mr. Joubert, and are consequently well known to the 
“The Sermon = _ - more elevated character was hung at the same time— 
seamnde enone - fount,” a picture manifesting very considerable power as 
the arrangement - Cth feeling, but deficient in individuality, and restrained in 
lished from this picture, coder the titktad eee yA lamas - 
In 1859. \ ng eae > title of “The Lily of the Field.” 

called ‘ Rah .- z une sent two pictures to the British Institution; one he 

satherers:” three children have collected a quantity of bull- 


duced by the artist up to this period. “Lear and Cordelia ” exhibited th 
: € same 


year in the Academy, is a picture of . . 
and filial emotion. of great excellence, replete with tenderness 


_ There was a beautiful little picture by Mr. Le J i 
tion in 1850; it was called the “ Hour-Glass,” the poser sands of whi 
intensely watched by two children. The beads of the children ae wii = 
painted, and the composition is altogether full of poetical fe line, —— 
exhibition of the Academy that year, his “ Martha Reproved song. In the 
scriptural narrative in a style remarkable for its simplicity pO the 
wisely rejecting any presumed advantages derivable from brilliant rf — wet 
auxiliary introductions to give interest to the composition, the artist’ ouring and 
to have been to develop in the countenances of the figures the a sae 
would be expected to portray; and in this he has com badly saa rey 

Blackberry Gatherers ’’—a boy and a girl—a small pointing in th eo 
the same year, is a bright, sunshiny “bit” of nature, very carefully rere | 


the British Tastitu- 


RUSTIC MUSIC, 


rushes, two of them are employed in binding their water-side “ harvest ” into 
sheaf, while the third stands by, holding a single rush in the hand ; the group 18 
arranged and painted with exceeding taste and delicacy. The other subject was 
a “ Lady and Child :” it forcibly recalled to mind, by its sweetness of eas 
and simplicity of composition, some of the pictures that Guido and other I t 
artists of that school, were accustomed to paint. His contribution to 
Academy this year was a scriptural subject : it bore no title, or rather the —_ 
from the gospel of St. Mark, that suggested the work, took the place < Tao 
—Christ’s answer to the rich young mau, who asked, “ Master, what shall © 
to inherit eternal life 2”? The interest of the composition rests ait 
these two principal figures; but there are others introduced with mue ~~ 
and judgment, to carry out the instructive lesson which the history teac 
We scarcely remember any picture by this artist that so well pers by 
power as a colourist ; the effects are produced less by light and shade than 
opposition of tints combining brillianey with harmony. 
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The “ Spirit’s Flight ” is the title given to a small picture exhibited at the 
British Institution in the following year. “Infant Prayer,” and a “ Scene 
in a Green Lane,” were hung at the Academy in 1853; both unpretending 
works, but of a character to render them valuable and pleasing additions to any 
cabinet collection. 

In 1854, Mr. Le Jeune exhibited at the Royal Academy only, to which be 
sent two pictures: one, “ THE PLovGH,” engraved on a preceding page. We 
can offer no other remarks on this charmingly playful and truthful design than 
those we wrote after seeing it at the Academy :—‘‘The manner in which this 
artist paints children is unique. The plough is a forked branch of a tree, which 
is held by one little fellow, as ploughman, while two other children, a boy and 
girl, draw it along as horses. In the features of these children there is a 
refined and elevated sentiment that is by no means of the every-day world. 


young horse, too, on the near side, how bravely he “clings to his collar,” as the 
learned in those matters say, pulling with all his infautine strength, while his 
more delicate companion “in harness,” who appears not thoroughly broken 
in yet, is a willing, but somewhat wild, worker—one whom the plougher 
evidently finds it difficult to keep in a straight line. A very different subject is 
the other picture of this date—“ Christ blessing little Children,” a subject that 
always seems to provoke comparison ; yet Mr. Le Jenne’s composition will stand 

| the test of anything of a similar character, so far as we know, that could be 
bronght into competition with it. 

“ See-saw ”—another of those representations of child life which this painter 
always renders so captivating—was exhibited at the Academy in 1855. It is 
painted to a lower “key” of colour than is usual with him, but loses nothing 
in value on such account : it is a sweet little picture. This, and several other 


‘Their amusement is that of children as they are ever before us, and their dress pictares by Mr. Le Jeune, “The Bulrush Gatherers,” the “ Plough,” “ On 
is humble, but there is yet a tone in them which separates them from their the Look-out,” with some that have not been publicly exhibited, are in the 


play. The picture in colour and feeling is most felicitous.” How scientifically 
the ploughboy holds his implement, as if he had served au apprenticeship on 


the farm, his hair streaming back, from the rapidity with which the “team ” 


has descended the slope, turning up the grass, but not the clods: that sturdy 


Engraved by CHILDREN GATHERING WATER-LILIES. Ud 


face is Dutch, and the feeling of the picture is entirely Rembrandtesque. There 
is no straining after poetic beauty, it is a purely natural essay ; the flesh is soft, 
warm, and yielding, and the expression life-like and intelligent.” “ Mary Magda- 
len at the Sepulchre,” and “ On the Look-out,” were his contributions to the 
Academy this year. Regarding the pictures in an artistic point of view, we 
prefer the latter, it is so unaffectedly simple and truthful: the subject shows a 
boy and girl seated on a cannon by the sea-side; the boy holds a small tele- 
scope to his eye,—and this is ‘‘On the Look-out.”’ In 1857, he sent to the 
British Institution a small painting of Christ’s agony in the garden, to which 
he gave the title of “Thy will be done:” it is a work that only an artist of 
elevated mind could have produced. “The Vision of Queen Katherine,” from 
the text of Shakspere, was hung at the Academy: unquestionably a clever 
picture, yet it interested us less perhaps than any other work from the same 
hand. 

This year Mr. Le Jeune was again unrepresented at the British Institution, 
but at the Academy he had “The early days of Timothy,” and “ CHILDREN 
GATHERING Wat ER-LILIES,” the latter engraved on this page : our comments on 
these works have been so recent that it is unnecessary to refer to them again. 





possession of Alfred Brooks, Esq., Finchley. 

Between 1853 and 1856 Mr. Le Jeune was absent from the British Institu- 
tion: in the latter year, however, he sent “ Little Gretchen,” the name given to 
a young child, represented half-length, sitting with a book on her knee. “ The 





The enumeration we have thus given of the pictures by this artist will, 
perhaps, induce some of our readers to ask why, at the ones of our 
remarks, we associated his art so especially with children, seeing that os 
many of his works are of a different character. lo this we reply, that w hat 
ever merits his other pictures possess, his real strength lies in his sepvesnio- 
tions of those “small folk ;” here he stands without au equal among -~ living 
school of artists, for truth, beauty, and natural expression ; there is Q ‘ _ ” 
we mean the children—nothing commonplace and rude, nor, on t pe wad 
hand, do they convey the idea of being ‘dressed up for their portzalts i wy 
are of the aristocracy of nature, ere, as it would seem, intercourse wi . - 
world has robbed them of their innocence and vulgarised their —. ~ 
in all that Mr. Le Jeune produces there is abundant evidence of eleva a 
aste, and high purpose, resulting from a well-ordered anc 
accomplished mind: by his art he is a sound, eloquent, and most pgp me 
teacher of moral and religious truths, and as such is entitled to - <-¥ 
and esteem. Moreover, apart from the subject-matter of his = 3 adhe 
thoroughly conversant with, and practises, those principles on which goo 
Art is based, and which alone constitute its true value, 


sentiment, refined t 
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TOMBS OF ENGLISH ARTISTS. 


No. 8. —RICHARD COSWAY, R.A. 
Ancient Art seems to have known no such persons 
as “fashionable painters:” men followed Art then 
because they felt their genius impel them to the 





course; and they were rewarded by fame or fortune, 
as their works compelled patrons to reverence the 
talent they displayed. Their genius made the laws | 
which all others have followed: and how powerful | 
they were in their strength of mind, and pure inde- 
pendence of action, our museums ‘and galleries of | 
Art can show, “ Fashionable” artists, butterflies of 
an era, are of a totally different genus; called into | 
practice by the sickly taste of over-refinement, they | 
trim nature as a Dutch gardener does his trees, with | 
a foolish notion of improving her; yet although | 
their errors often are solely on the side of elegance, 
they are offensive to educated tastes by an exaggera- | 
tion of refinement and beauty, and their works con- 
sequently do not possess the vigour and vitality which 
can carry them beyond the patronage of their own day. | 

Cosway, with much ability, and with a host of 
friends among the titled and wealthy—commanding | 
the highest prices, and living as luxuriously as a | 
prince, is already more than half forgotten. A | 
refined dranghtsman, and a patient manipulator, his | 
works suited the boudoir of the beauty, or the 
cabinet of the di/ettanti; but the people of this 
world are fashioned in a rougher mould, and the 
“faultless monsters” of the pencil, with their con- 
ventional prettiness, must endure the fate of other 
“Cynthias of the minute ;” they are to Art what the 
rhymes of a “ Rosa Matilda” are to poetry—insipi- 
dity is the most fatal quality in either art; the 
errors of power are more readily forgiven by the | 
world than those of weakness. Between Barry and 
Cosway how great is the distance; yet the former 
starved over his great works, while the latter lived 
nobly on his little ones. They pass from the scene 
of their trials or their pleasures, and an unbiassed 
justice reverses the doom under which they lived. 

It must not, however, be imagined that Cosway’s 
talent is here denied—he had much ; but he had not 
that higher gift of genins that will give hovgh 





fame to an artist’s work after his death, though it 
obtain for him friends and fortune during his life. 
These remarks more naturally arise when speaking 
of him, because his position was so eminently above 
other and greater English artists. His career was a 
remarkable one, and might have secured enduring 
fame had he been less self-satisfied, and less under | 
the influence of the false “refinements” of a taste 
that strove to “throw a perfume o’er the violet.” | 
Brought up in Devonshire, he seems to have led the | 
life of an ordinary country lad ; neglecting the teach- 
ing of his father, a schoolmaster at Tiverton (where | 
Richard was born in 1740), and taking to drawing | 
at all opportunities, by the time he had reached the 
| 
! 


age of thirteen he had shown so much ability that he 
was placed under Hudson, the master of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the expense being defrayed by a rich uncle | 
until he was enabled to obtain employment, which 
soon came, for his drawings were always possessed of | 
that refinement of chiar’oscuro and minuteness of 
finish that chiefly delight the half-educated patrons 
of Art. He was employed to make drawings of 
heads for shops, fancy miniatures, subjects for 
suuff-boxes, for the jewellers; “and,” says J. 'T. 
Smith, “from the money he gained, and the gaiety of 
the company he kept, he rose from one of the dirtiest 
of boys to one of the smartest of men.” 
Life was henceforth one long success to him. He | 
studied no more of Art than would enable him to 
please the tastes of his patrons, and they came in 
never-ceasing succession. Wealth followed rapidly to 
the courtly artist, and he spent it lavishly on his 
establishment, which soon rivalled that of a noble- 
man. He delighted in dress to an extent that made 
him the subject of caricature.* Smith has left us 
his remembrance of Cosway, “full dressed, in his 
sword and bag, with a small three-cornered hat on the 


* The best of these were drawn by Dighton, engraved 
‘mn thezzotinto by Earlom, and published by Bowles and 
Carver, then the most popular print-publishers. It is 
called “ The Macaroni Painter,” and represents Cosway in 
the most fashionable costume of the day, as worn by that 
class of fops then called “ Macar mis” (from a style of 
dress imported by a silly English nobleman from Italy ). 


employed on the portrait of 
’ of another fop ev 
aoele Gee r fop even more extra 





top of his powdered ¢oupée, and a mulberry silk coat 
profusely embroidered with scarlet strawberries. 

His marriage with a lady born in Italy * increased 
his taste for display; for she gave large parties, 
to which the nobility and the heir-apparent came. 
She was herself an excellent artist, on a par with her 
husband, and, like him, attached solely to the ex- 
treme refinements of Art. Their house is described 


| as most Juxuri i 
| ously furnished, overloaded wi 
and marqueterie, carpeted and hung wth Gaan 
products from the looms of Persia and France 
sculpture, bronzes, china, and choice articles of verty 
crowded the tables and cabinets. At this time he 
lived at the corner of Stratford Place, Oxford Street 
in what was then considered one of the best London 


mansions. To give effect to the entrance to this 


COSWAY'S HOUSE. 


stately group of houses, the architect had placed 
figures of lions on each side of the street ; this gave 
occasion to some wicked wit to draw an unpleasant 
comparison between the painter inside, and the lion 
outside his residence, in these rhymes :— 


** When a man to a fair for a show brings a lion, 
Tis usual a monkey the sign-post to tie on; 
But here the old custom reversed is seen, 
For the lion's without, and the monkey ‘s within.” 


Cosway was not happy in all his splendour. He 
| felt the sneers of his brother artists, who, possessing 
| much greater ability, never secured a tithe of his 
| patronage. As he grew older, he became querulous, 

and his vanity increased so greatly that he reported 
_ imaginary conversations he fancied he held with the 
great of old, who came to compliment his genius. 
He desired to be buried with Rubens, at Antwerp, 
‘as the only artist in talent and princely tastes 


RICHARD COSWAY.ESQ.RA 
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COSWAY'S MONUMENTAL TABLET. 


worthy to be his fellow in the grave; bnt fate | 


ordered otherwise, and he lies in the vaults of Mary- 
le-bone Church. His death occurred in 1821, while 
taking a drive in a carriage, in his eightieth year. 
A monument was erected to his memory by his 





* Her maiden name was Maria Hadfield, and her parents 
were English hotelkeepers, who had become wealthy. On 
the death of her father, her mother returned to England, 
and introduced her daughter to Angelica Kauffman, and 
thus she became known to Cosway ; at his death she re- 
turned to Italy, and kept a ladies’ school at Ledi. 


widow, who soon afterwards left nae for her 
native Italy. The sculpture represen's : 
of Desens, emvennied by figures of gent, — 
of Art, Taste, and Genius, thus alluded 

lines beneath :— 


“ Art weeps, Taste mourns, and Genius one 
O'er him so long they loved, who slum ers 
While colours last, and time allows to er live a 
The all-resembling grace, his name sha . 


F. W. FarRuort. 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


OBJECTS OF DECORATIVE ART SUGGESTIVE TO 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


In resuming our illustrations of works in this not | 








less important than popular collection, the engrav- | tion engraved or cut. The other two are of earlier 
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numerous and complete series has been brought to- 
gether at South Kensington; the nucleus of this, 


as of so many other sections, having been furnished 
The glass 


by acquisitions from the Bernal sale. 
goblet in the centre of the first cut is of French 
origin, of the period of Louis XVI.; the ornamenta- 
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This exquisite and most valuable specimen is also 
of carly date, perhaps before 1500. Of the small 
pieces in the lower cut, the one on the right is probably 
a rose-water sprinkler ; it is finely decorated with 
enamelled ornamentation. The small low goblet is 
likewise a good specimen of the peculiar style of 
enamel decoration in use at Murano during the 





ings first in order are of glass ware, of which a very date, and probably of old Bohemian work, and are | Quatre and Cinqne-cento period. The gilded and 








aes 














admirable specimens of the florid style of cutting 





following specimeus. 



































the succeeding century: it is of elegant and taste- and the one beneath, of very similar design, are of 
ful design, very suitable for modern reproduction _ a much earlier period, and are characteristic types | 


as a champagne glass, the width of the cord pat- | of a numerous class; they date towards the latter 


tern in the stem rendering it a convenient glass | 
to hold. 


The large bowl, or tazza, in the centre, | century. 


end of the fifteenth, or beginning of the sixteenth | 


The use of these bowls is not very 
































obvious ; very possibly, however, they were “frut- | enamel, intended to imitate jewels. 


tiere,” or centrepieces for dessert: both these spe- 


cimens are enriched with gilding and enamelled | of dark purple glass, ; 
ornaments, the latter consisting of a scale-work | elegantly designed band of scroll foliage 
pattern, and small beads or dots of vari-coloured | enamel: the cover of this piece is in chas 


ee a 





enriched with a bold and 
in white 


= 


The piece on the left, with a 
of the early eighteeuth-century German glass. The | diamond-moulded bowl, and twisted, involuted stem, 
three next in order belong to a different school and | is the most modern of the series of Venetian glasses ; 
period ; these were fabricated in the world-renowned | it is certainly not older than the second half of the 
workshops of Murano, as were likewise the three | sixteenth century, and more probably belongs to 





| jewelled ornaments are here sven very characteristi- 
cally applied. Our next illustration is of an ancient 
ivory comb, probably intended as a present: it is 
believed to be of Indian work, most likely of the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century, and a Dutch or 
Portuguese importation to Europe. The elegant 
interlaced pattern offers a valuable motive for 1e- 
production ; and it is not a little singular that it 
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very closely resembles in character the interlaced 
knot-work seen in the next engraving, which is 
| nevertheless of an entirely different period and 
| origin. The latter cnt represents the end of a carved 
| and painted wooden box of Byzantine Greck work, 
dating as carly as the tenth or eleventh century. 
| ‘The analogy alluded to, however, is easily accounted 
| for when it is considered that Byzantine Art was 


| 
| 
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radically tinged with an oriental bias, aud that ia 


| the East decorative motives have a prescriptive per- 
The small | 
globular vessel, on the right of the upper bowl, is 


manency, giving them currency for centurics. The 
box in question is represented geometrically in three 
different views: first the end view already alluded 


| to, next the lid or cover, which is slightly raised, 
ed silver. | as will be best shown by the third view, a side 
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elevation. It was formerly in the well-known col- 
lection of M. Leven, of Cologne, and probably was 
originally deposited as a receptacle for relics in 
some one of the numerous churches of that city : 
it is one of the most ancient monuments in wood 


flanking a species of tice is another example of pre- 
scription in oriental Art: this singular type, which 


had originally a symbolical meaning, is first seen in | 


the ancient Babylonian sculptures ; it is the one cha- 
racteristic representation of Sarranian Art, and was 


now extant, and, on the whole, is in extraordinary | cent work, and is 

preservation. ‘The ornaments are carved with great | po of its kind. 4 gh and 
precision in low relief, and elaborately pricked out | hint for modern adaptation ; mirrors f thi Valuable 
in colours and gilding, the original tints of which | tion are of a highly decorative denan ae wera 
may still be well discerned. The grotesque animals | matic hues reflected from the numerous ne oar 


elegant 


evidently continued in the East for centuries after 
| its original signification had been lost sight of. | 

The mirror represented beneath is entirely in | 
plate glass, including the frame or border, and 











ornamental pediment ; it is of Venetian seventeeuth- | 








| polished faces of the glass varying, it is scarcely 
| necessary to say, with every change of position of 
the spectator. Of the two Venetian drinking glasses 
next engraved, the one on the right is a most im- 





























| portant specimen of a fifteenth-century Venetian 

enamelled gift—a marriage glass; the glass itself is 
dark green, and the ornamentation in gold and 
enamels. 
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nally 
it is of Italian 
the cover ip 

e last cut in the 


The coffer beneath was probably also origi 


| intended as a wedding present; 
fifteenth-century work, in bone, 
with a mosaic of dark wood. Th 
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page shows a quaint and simple model of a Flemish | embroidered pattern of the seat or cushion cover is 
sixteenth-century chair; and on the next leaf the drawn geometrically; the design is executed in 











oblique work and silk cord, on a ground of crimson 
We have next a medallion iu high relief, 


velvet. 


cast and chiseled work, and is known to be from 
the hand of a celebrated old German medallist and 








in silver, the engraving being of the full size of the 
original object ; it is a fine specimen of German 


goldsmith, Heinrich Reitz, of Leipsic, who flourished 
during the first half of the sixteenth century. The 
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concluding example is a frieze in carved alabaster, 





also of sixteenth-century work. 


style exhibited in this fragment would lead one to 
suppose it to be of Italian work, were it not known 
to have been brought from the Abbey of Tongerloo, 
in Flanders ; it is, however, doubtless the work of 
one of the early Italianised Flemings of the Bernard 
van Orley school. 

Our series is now for the present concluded : it 
ts hoped that the increased publicity given to so 
many admirable specimens of Art, by their repro- 
| duction in our columns, will induce our readers to 
| pay more frequent visits to the very remarkable 
collection of which the originals form part. It had 
been long a reproach to this country that we had 
no national collection on the same footing as the 
Hotel de Cluny in Paris, the Green Vaults at 
Dresden, the Kemst Kammer at Berlin, &e. Now, 
however, this reproach can be no longer urged ; 
indeed, so vigorously and successfully has the work 
of forming the South Kensington collection pro- 
ceeded, that it is now doubtful if—in real import- 
auce to the Art-student or the manufacturer, or 
indeed in the actual extent and variety of its 
acquisitions—this, the newest of our national Art- 
collections, is not already entitled to a first rank 
amongst the museums of Europe. 


——>—-— 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF 
ALEXANDER ANDERSON, M.D. 








We have received from a valued correspondent in New 

~ York (B. J. Lossing, Esq., the distinguished author of 
the “ Field Book of the Revolution,” and other works) 
the following interesting memoir of a veteran in Art— 
the pioneer in whose steps so many gifted men have fol 
lowed; it will be read by many, inthe Old World as well 
as in the New, with much interest, and may be regarded 
as a contribution to the Art-history of America of no in- 
considerable importance. The Arts have indeed made 
very great advances in the United States since this 
veteran commenced his career; happily, he is living 
to witness the progress his country has made, not only 
in the comparatively subordinate art of the engraver, 
but in that of the sculptor and the painter. The artists 
of America are assuming a position of entire equality 
with their brethren in Europe: and we cannot doubt 
that the generation which is to succeed such labourers 
as Dr. Anderson, will have their full share of glory in 
the triumphs of their countrymen, A time will come- 
perhaps is already come—when the artist, whose name 
now honours our pages, will be classed among that of 
the worthies who have made a country creat. )} 


ALEXANDER ANDERSON, M.D., the pioneer engraver 
on wood in America,—indeed, the virtual inventor 
of the art on this side of the Atlantic,—-is yet with 
us, full of physical and mental vigour, and engaged 
daily in his vocation as an engraver, by which for 


| almost three score and ten years he has earned his 


bread. His name has been familiar to booksellers 
aud readers in the United States from the com- 
mencement of the present century ; and the myste- 
rious little monogram “A.A.” in the corners of 


| woodcuts in educational books has attracted the 


attention of millions of children in school-rooms and 


| at firesides, many of whom have been, and many 


more are now, great in their countrymen’s esteem. 
Dr. Anderson was born near Beckman’s Slip, 
in New York, on the 21st of April, 1775, two days 


The purity of | after the first flames of the old war for American 
\ 
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independence were kindled at Lexington and Concord. 
His father, a native of Scotland, and differing in 
politics from most of his countrymen in America, 
was then the printer of a republican newspaper 
called Tie Constitutional Gazette, and continued to 
publish it in opposition to the ministerial papers of 
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Anderson’s family all died, aud he made a voyage 
to the West Indies to visit his paternal uncle, Alex- 
ander Anderson, who was the king’s botanist at St. 


Rivington and Gaine, uatil the autumn of 1776, / 


when the British army took possession of New 


York city. The “rebel printer” was then com- 4° 


pelled to fly with his press, his types, and his books, 
nearly all of which were lost on the way before he 
reached a place of absolute safety in Connecticut. 
From his earliest years, Alexander evinced a love 
for Art, aud at the age of twelve years he began to 
nse the graver for his own amusement. He was a 
timid lad, and gained by stealth and silent obser- 
vation what others acquire by asking questions. He 
learned the manner of using the engraver’s imple- 
ments by peeping into the shop windows of silver- 
smiths when they were lettering spoons and other 
articles ; and he procured copper for engraving by 


having cents rolled out into thin plates. General | 





science was also very attractive to his young mind, | 


and especially that brauch which explains the eco- 
nomy of man’s physical life, Some of his earliest 
efforts iu Art were in making copies of anatomical 
figures from medical books. Perceiving this pro- 
clivity, and rather deprecating the lad’s manifest 
love of Art, his father allowed him to prepare for 
the profession of a physician ; and in May, 1796, at 
the age of twenty-one years, he received the degree 
of Doctor of Physic, from the medical faculty of 
Columbia College, in New York. 

The subject of his inaugural disssertation, on that 
occasion, was Chronic Mania, and the theories and 
opinions he presented concerning its causes and cure 
have long been established facts in medical science. 

At the age of- about seventeen years, soon after 
he commenced his medical studies, young Anderson, 
who had made rapid advances in Art, considering 
his opportunities, was employed by William Durell, 
a bookseller, to copy the illustrations of the popular 
little work, well known to English readers, called 
“The Looking Glass.” Those illustrations were 
made by Bewick, the father of modern wood en- 
graving. Up to this time Alexander’s engravings 
for newspapers had been on type metal, and he had 
no idea that wood was used for the purpose. When 
he had completed about half the illustrations, he 
was informed that Bewick’s pictures were engraved 
on box-wood. He immediately procured some, in- 
vented proper tools, and, to his great joy, he found 
that material more agreeable to work upon, and 
more easily managed, than type metal. ‘Two of 
these wood blocks, the first ever engraved in 
America, are in my possession, somewhat worn by 
use, electrotypes of which are herewith communi- 




















cated. The first, representing a beggar at a door 
is at the head of the little story in “ The Looking 
Glass,” entitled “The Destructive Consequences of 
Dissipation and Luxury.” The second illustrates 
a part of the story of “ William and Amelia.” 

\t the commencement of his practice of medicine 
Dr, Anderson drew and engraved on wood. in an 
admirable manner, a full-length human skeleton 
from Albinus’s “ Anatomy,” which he enlarged to 
the length of three feet. This, I believe, is the 
largest fine and carefully elaborated engraving on 
wood ever attempted, and has never been excelled 
in — of drawing and characteristic execution. 

ape) 


| | copper-plates for Josephus’s history. His last en- 
|} | graving on copper was made between thirty and | 


‘e was twenty-three years of age, Dr. 


Vincent. On his return he resolved to abandon the 
medical profession, and devote himself to engraving, 
for which he had conceived an irrepressible passion. 
At that time John Roberts, an eccentric Scotch 
artist, who painted miniatures, ctched aiid engraved 
on copper, was a clever musician and mathematician, 
and a competent draughtsmau, was in New. York, 
and Dr. Anderson placed himself under his instrue- 
tion. His preference was for wood engraving, but 
with Roberts he soon became proficient as an en- 
graver on copper. ‘That proficiency is well attested 
by the frontispiece to Robertson’s ‘ History of 
| Charles V.,” and a portrait of Francis I., which he 
, engraved, and which were published in that work 
, in New York, by Hopkins, in the year 1800. But 
| he did not remain long with Roberts,because of his 
irregularities ; that artist’s intemperance compelling 
Dr. Anderson to give up the advantages he might 
have derived from his practical instructions. 





Soon after leaving Roberts, Dr. Anderson estab- 


| lished himself as an engraver, and up to the year | 
| upon to act.” 
| quired. He illustrated one of the earlier editions | 
| of Webster’s “ Spelling, Book,” which for more than | 


1820 he used both wood and metal, as occasions re- 


| fifty years has been the leading elementary book in 
| has an enormous sale, amounting to almost a million 
| edition has been published, the engravings having 


| Morgan, one of his early pupils, who is now about | 
| seventy-five years of age. 

During his long: and busy life, Dr, Anderson has 
| engraved many thousands of subjects. Fifty years 
_ ago he engraved on wood sixty or seventy illustra- | 

tions for an American edition of Bell’s “‘ Anatomy,” | 
which he copied from the originals etched by Bell 
| himself. Ten years earlier he executed several large 


| forty years ago, to illustrate a quarto Bible. The | 
subject was “The Last Supper,” from an English 
design. Since then he has engraved on wood ex- 
clusively, and has found -continual employment | 
until the present hour. Within the past three or 
four years he has engraved for Cooledge and Brother, | 
the publishers of Webster’s “Spelling Book,” forty 
octavo and forty smaller illustrations of Shakspere’s 
Plays, from original designs. They are executed in | 
the substantial and characteristic style of the best 
English woodcuts thirty years ago. 

Dr. Anderson is now in his eighty-fourth year. | 
In person he is a little below the medium height, 
rather thick set, and has a countenance full of bene- 
volence and kindly feeling. He is extremely regular | 
and temperate in his habits, genial in thought and 
conversation, and uncommonly modest and retiring. 
He consented to engrave his own portrait, and 
place his name upon it, ouly as a special favour to 
the writer, because it seemed to him like egotism, a 
quality that never found a congenial resting-place 
in his character. he likeness is excellent, aud in 
the three pictures that illustrate this brief memoir | 
the reader sees a specimen of the earliest and latest 
productions of the American pioneer wood engraver, 
having an interval of more than sixty-five years. 


A B, J. L. 
New York. 


THE ROYAL PICTURES, 


THE FARM AT LACKEN, 


Rubens, Painter. A. Willmore, Engraver. 


Size of the Picture, 4 ft. 2} in. by 2 ft, 10 in, 


whether ancient or modern, 


one if any, artists, 
ave left behind them so many and such divers; 
proofs of their genins as Rubess—“ the pita 
painter, the enlightened scholar, the skilful di loma- 
ist, and the accomplished man of the world.” he 
painted history, portraits, landscapes, animals fruit, 
and flowers; and it would be difficult to decide in 
which he. most excelled.” In the nine pictures by 
him that form so noble a feature in our national 
collection, are examples of these respective sections 
of Art, either as primary subjects themselves, or as 
accessories In compositions of another character 
which evidence the variety and fulness of his powers, , 
Born of parents who were in a position to» afford: 
him every educational advantage, and who were able, 
personally, to mould his taste and direct his mental 
pursuits—introduced at an early'age into the society 
and service of the Flemish aristocracy, it is almost a 
wonder that the world should ever have known him. 
but as a distinguished cavalier or burgomaster, ably 
fulfilling the duties of office : in the former of these 
characters his merits are almost forgotten; they 
have been absorbed: by the glory which surroninds 
his name as a great artist. . anew 

“ From his birth,” says one of his biographers, 
“Rubens evinced a lively, elevated, and universal 
genius; and he had enriched his mind with an ex- 
tensive and intimate acquaintance with _ history 
poetry, and the de//es lettres. _With the possession 
of such resources, he invented with facility ; and his 
incessant practice gave him an unexampled dexterity 
of execution. Of the fertile powers of his imagina- 
tion, regulated by learning and taste, he has given 
abundant demonstration in his admirable series of 
allegories in the Gallery of the LuxemBourg. His 
genius was adapted to the grandest compositions ; 
and his powers appear to have expanded cael 
in proportion to the scale on whiclr they were 


What a catalogue of great artists may be formed 
of those who laboured in the studio of Rubens, and 


| learned there the principles and practice of the 
_ the common schools of the United States. It still | 


master in every department of his art : vende 


| Jordeans, Van Hoeck, De Vos, Snyders, W 
a year; and very recently a more fully illustrated | 


Van Uden, Mompers, &c. &c.; these were among 


_ his numerous pupils, and there is no doubt that 
| been executed by Dr. Anderson, from drawings by | 


many of the pictures ascribed to him were in gre 
part the work of those whom he instructed,— 


| painted under his direction, and from sketches or 


designs furnished by himself; but it may also be 
assumed that the master’s hand, no less than his 


| mind, had some share in their production. Without 


such aid, how would it be possible to account for the 
vast number of paintings which he is said to have 
left behind him,—amounting to about eighteen 
hundred, according to Smith’s Catalogue. Rubens 
practised nearly forty years, which would “give an 
average of forty-five pictures ee annually : 
what should we think of the industry of an artist of 
our own time, who every year sent out even 8 
fourth part of such pictures as are assigned to 
Rubens ? 

The landscapes of Rubens are not among the least 
remarkable of his works ; we shall have something 
to say of them when noticing another picture of the 
same class, which is now being engraved for this 


| series. ‘The “Farm at Lacken” is deservedly con- 


sidered one of the best ; it was in the possession of 
the artist at his death, and descended in the a 
from one of whom it was purchased by George 4°.» 


| at a large cost. Dr. Waagen says of it, “ No laudy 


scape Rubens ever painted can compare with this in 
the power, brilliancy, and delicious freshness of the 
colouring.” The subject is full of materials, . 
with undoubted skill. We have an idea that the si 
of the “Farm” is that on which the sninmer- 
palace, built in 1782, by the Archduke Albert, now 
stands : the situation is fine, commanding a view ‘ 
Brussels —from which it is about nine miles distan 
on the Autwerp road—and the adjacent country. 
Possibly Rubens, or some of his family, held a 
sion of this farm; his own principal residence 
in Antwerp. : 

The or is in the collection at Buckingham 


| Palace. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY FOR PORTRAITS. 


A DIALOGUE HELD IN AN ARTIST’S STUDIO, 





ANALYSIS. 

[The object of this essay is to show that the body of 
photography is incompetent to maintain its existence in 
antagonism with the soul of Art: that no mechanical pro- 
cess can long supersede the living agency of man’s mind: 
that there could have been no jealous anticipation of the 
discovery of photography in Sir Joshua Reynolds's hypo- 
thetical allusion to the “‘liftleness and meanness” of “a 
view of nature represented with all the truth of the camera- 
obscura,”"—photography not having been even dreamt of 
till more than half a century after his death ; besides, that 
the camera reflects nature in all her rainbow hues, instead 
of the colourless stains which photography produces: that 
as well might the heart-strings of a Paganini’s violin be 
emulated by the revolving cylinders of a patent music-box, 
or the ephemeral wax beauties in a barber's window vie 
with the sculptures of Michael Angelo, as photography's 
pretensions, in arbitrating for itself the noble rank of 
equality with the arts, be able to maintain it in posses- 
sion of the usurpation which it now assumes; for it is 
nothing—and never can be anything—more than “a ser- 
vant of servants :” and, lastly, that all the extraordinary 
expertness and parade of litera! detail which delight the 
common people, are just the very objects which the 
educated painter studies to conceal ; “for,” says Reynolds, 
** if the excellence of a painter consisted only in this kind 
of imitation, painting must lose its rank, and be no longer 
considered as a liberal art, and sister to poetry, this imita- 
tion being merely mechanical, in which the slowest intel- 
lect is always sure to succeed best, for the painter of genius 
cannot stoop to drudgery, in which the understanding has 
no part: and what pretence has the art to claim kindred 
with poetry, but its power over the imagination? To 
this power the painter of genius directs his aim; in this 
sense he studies nature, and often arrives at his end even 
by being unnatural, in the confined sense of the word. .... 
To mingle the Dutch with the Italian school is to join 
contrarieties which cannot subsist together, and which 
destroy the efficacy of each other. The Italian attends 
only to the invariable, the great, and general ideas which 
are fixed and inherent in universal nature; the Dutch, on 
the contrary, to literal detail, as I may say of nature 
modified by accident. The attention to these petty pecu- 
liarities is the very cause of this naturalness so much 
admired in the Dutch pictures, which, if we suppose to be a 
beauty, is certainly of a lower order, that ought to give 
place toa beauty of a superior kind, since one cannot be 


’ 


obtained but by departing from the other.” —R. C.} 
The Stvupio. 


(A knock at the door.) 

Artist, Come in. 

Mr. Dogberry (in apparent haste). You take off 
portraits here ? 

A. I paint portraits. 

D. You do them always from the photograph, of 
course ? 

A. No. 

(Mr. Dogberry looks at the artist, and, with a 
nod of surprise, protests, “they cannot be very 
correct.”’) 

A. My aim is not that they should be literally 
correct, but that they should be rea/. 

D. How can they be real if they are not correct ? 

A. If they were correct according to your view 
of the case, they would not be real; that is, they 
would not be good portraits. 

D. (with smiling self-complacence). I do not un- 
derstand you, sir. 

A. I know you do not; you must be taught a 
good deal before you do: it is a difficult subject, 
aud, without meaning to disparage your insight, I 
think you have not studied it deeply. 

D. I see nothing so very deep; I suppose any- 
body with an eye in his head can judge if a likeness 
be correct or not. 

A. Your being unable to see its depth only im- 
plies that it is too mach beneath you to admit of 
your being able to see it; truth lies in a well. It 
is certainly a popular aphorism, that anybody with 
common sense, aud half an eye, can see a likeness 
in proportion to its merits. But even upon this 
very low view of the question, there are difficulties 
to be solved. People evidently do not see alike, or 
with the same eyes, otherwise our perceptions would 
coincide ; whereas we find the opinions and criti- 
cisms upon any proposed subject greatly at variance. 
An eye for resemblance in portraiture, is equivalent 
to an ear for melody in music: as some ears are 
incapable of distinguishing one tune from another, 
80 we find obtuseness of various degrees in the 
simplest subjects of common vision; the incapa- 
bility of drawing a straight line, for example. 

D. I don’t think you could find sach a case. 

A. O yes, I have seen several instances; such as 
that of a good landscape painter, to whom the draw- 


was an utter impossibility: and I have known 
highly-educated musicians, gifted with every capa- 
bility for exquisite singing, except the certainty of 
always being in tune. There are also persons whose 
organs of vision seem well developed, except in the 
faculty of distinguishing colours. 

D. V’ve heard of that; but I think any one could 
tell a likeness. 

_A. I think there are few who could fail to recog- 
nise a portrait of Wellington, or of Lord Brougham, 
however execrable it might be:—anybody, with 
such materials as their noses being provided, could 
be taught to draw an unmistakeable likeness with a 
few touches of the pencil. Methinks it would re- 
quire no very extraordinary acuteness to be able to 
point out the leader at the head of a flock of sheep ; 
his horns would be an infallible guide ; but it would 
need some observation, and a good deal of practice, 
to distinguish the face of one sheep from another. 

D,. 1 think it would be impossible. There is 
little or no difference in the faces of a flock of 
sheep, where their colour is alike. 

A. I believe the difference is obvious to the eye 
of an intelligent shepherd ; he knows the individual 
face of every sheep in his flock, and so does his dog. 

D. (with a shrewd grin of incredulity). Well, I 
think I know enough of the world to differ from 
you there; if you had said a herd of Niggers in- 
stead of a flock of sheep, I would have agreed with 
you. When I first went out to Surinam, I had 
some hundreds of them to oversee, and I couldn’t 
see the least chance of ever being able to tell one 
from another; but I hadn’t been over them long 
when I began to perceive a considerable difference, 
and now I could tell them as easily as if they were 
the real sort of men. 

A. I quite coincide with your illustration, only I 
cannot see that they are not as much real men as 
you or I. But you are refuting your own argu- 
ment. 

D. I don’t see it. I come to you and say,— 
“Now, sir, I want a portrait of myself, that my 
dog, or anybody else will know; and if you can’t 
do that, you are not likely to reach my standard.” 
For the sake of argument, we'll suppose a case of 
life and death. I must have it correctly reported, 
exactly as I see it. I want none of your perspec- 
tive—none of your imaginary lights and polishings 
off; I want the story of my face told as it is: no 
fact of the case omitted or smoothed down, To 
please me, you must state every point and portion 
of it with egua/ and perfect precision ; none of your 
reserve, as you call it; no part of the price kept 
back; you must speak the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, otherwise you cannot 
arrive at a true conclusion. Moreover, what you 
would consider a vast heightener of my appearance, 
perhaps I should think the very reverse. 

A. By adopting your conceptions, I think we 
should wof arrive at the true conclusion; it would 
be the death instead of the life of the case. 

D. 1 have no wish to come to that conclusion 
prematurely ; aud when I must come to it, I shall 
not ask you to paint my phiz. 

A. You are taking a low view of things; “re- 
joicing,” as the wise king says, “in thy youth, and 
walking in the sight of thine eyes.” Youth and in- 
experience are twins. You wish me to paint you, 
not as I see you, but as you see yourself. But you 
never did, and never can see yourself; you only see 
an inverted copy of your outward form. You see 
yourself dimly as in a glass, or photograph—your 
right eye being transferred to the wrong side, and 
your right hand identified with your left. Whereas 
I do see you in some degree; that is, 1 see you 
under one or other of those various aspects of light 
and circumstance which colour and influence you; 
just as a landscape is seen under the prevailing 
sky, changing, as it does, with every passing cloud, 
from the morning’s dawn till the shades of night 
descend and cover it with gloom and darkness; or 
leave it visible under the pale light of stars, or the 
softening beams of an unclouded moon. You have 
heard of hills and vales rejoicing, and of trees of 
the field clapping their hands (A side—I am not sure 
that he has thongh). Suppose one of them to 
remonstrate thus with the painter, whose province 
it is to point out and interpret the meaning of their 
ever-varying beauties,—“ Come now, paint me as I 
am; none of your perspective—your arrangements 
of chiaroscuro—your harmonies of ¢olour and 





ing of anything consisting of perpendicular walls 
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form, and so forth ; just take me as you find me— 
you cannot improve me.” ‘The painter would 
modestly reply,—‘ Pardon me, divine creature, I 
should never think of turning my pencil to so 
servile a use; I am only poring over your exquisite 
leaves that I may read and manifest to others the 
mystery of beauty and of love which it is your high 
vocation to reveal. Were | to copy you, I should 
only counterfeit you.” 

D. Now, sir, do you expect me to comprehend a 
rhapsody like that? I hate poetry; and more, I 
don’t believe in it. But I'm wasting your time. 

A. Pray do not say so; time is never wasted in 
helping one another to see what we have either never 
looked at, or misunderstood. You are a stranger to 
me only in the usual sense—not on the common 
ground—of humanity. Your patience has already 
proved greater than I expected; here is an easy 
chair for you: I will try and make myself more 
intelligible. 

D. Only let me smoke a cigar, and I'll listen to 
you for an hour. 

(The artist endures this kind proposal of Mr. Dog- 
berry with great equanimity, and tries to make him 
comfortable). 

D. Well, you are very civil, after all; and I 
don’t mind what you say now: but I cannot see 
what you mean about copies being counterfeits !— 
take a cigar, won't you ? 

(Strange to say, this artist never smokes.) 

D. What! don’t smoke!—I'm sorry for you, 
that’s all.—But, as I was going to tell you, I saw a 
sweetly pretty thing the other day in Cheapside—a 
female’s face, done in coloured lithography; 1 
bought it for the matter of a few shillings,—and I 
can assure you it’s better done, aud looks fifty per 
cent. more natural than that seventy or eighty 
guinea girl’s head I saw at the Old Water-Colour 
Exhibition the other day, by some Frenchman 
called Carl Haag. And those landscapes, good 
heavens! that they make such a talk about, by a 
man—what’s his name now—Fox, or Cox, or some- 
thing. I wouldn’t disfigure my drawing-room walls 
with such dirty-looking splashes—-mad pictures, 
painted for mad people! I saw an old man looking 
at them as if he was enchanted:—I call that the 
height of an insane imagination, He couldn't have 
thought them natural; I never saw anything like 
them, either in nature, or anywhere else, except in 
the land of Nod: they are like night-mares, or as 
confused, at least, as the confusion of dreams. But 
the strangest fact about them is that peopie actually 
buy them. I saw ‘sold,’ upon every one of them. 
Will you tell me what beauty you see in such things? 
—it must be something very deep, I suppose. 

A. It would be as impossible for me to com- 
municate to your miud any conception of what I see 
in those pictures, as to make a man who was born 
stone-blind comprehend what the moon is like. You 
must first get eyes, and then you must patiently 
learn to see with them. ‘The mere forms of nature 
are as literally painted npon the retina of an infant’s 
eye, when it is first opened to the light of heaven, as 
in yours or mine; but the infant's mind sces little of 
those shapes and colours, which are given alike to the 
perfect mirror of every eye made for the light. The 
organs of vision, in passive silence, exhibit a series 
of pictures to the mind; but how differently those 
pictures are seen, or read! ‘The eye itself reads 
nothing ; its function is only to hold up those pic- 
tures to the perusal of other faculties, just as it does 
the pages of a book impressed with letter types. 
D. If IT understand you rightly, you are compli- 
mentary now. 
I am complimentary, and yet you do not 
understand me ; it is impossible you can understand 
me; and yet I am not deep as you suppose; I am 
talking of some of the simplest things in philosophy, 
—its first principles. It seems to me that your 
reflections have been confined to the dross of earth ; 
to the mere refuse and dregs of things. You must 
try and ¢hink: people do not like the trouble of 
thinking ;—besides, it awakens respousibilities. If 
you knew better how to estimate the real value of 
things, and could judge of them according to their 
comparative merits, you would see yourself, as 1 now 
see you, in the aspect of one of those savages who 
refer a sixpenny string of coloured glass beads, to a 
Cracelet of orient pearls, You will — retort by 
telling me that the intrinsic value of such a bracelet 
is really no greater than that of the glass beads ; 
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and so, by the same kind of reasoning, that a copy 
—a paste representation—of an empress $ brilliants, 
would be quite as good asthe real ones. In short, 
that the difference between a lie or counterfeit of any 
kind, and sterling truth, is merely fictitious, —that 
it all /ies in the name. 

D. Oh, to be sure! I am only one of those 
savages—I don’t pretend to know anything about 
the deep rules you speak of ; I am only one of the 
ignorant public :—but—I know what pleases myself, 
—and I think | have as sharp an eye perhaps as you 
have,—at least everybody says so: I suppose what 
everybody says must be true. I only pretend to be 
a member of that ignorant rabble, the public, whose 
opinions notwithstanding their profonnd ignorance, 
cause and govern every tide in the affairs of men. 
What have you to say to that ? 

A. 1 have simply to say that, with one exception, 
your premises are as unsound as your deductions are 
illogical. I deny the very existence of public opinion’ 
There is no such thing! Under the feet of that 
richly apparelled automaton, whose brains lie in his 
stomach, I see the real man that moves the machine. 
The game is played by various candidates, but the 
finger of that fictitious figure is certainly not one of 
them. ‘The real chess-players are poor fellows 
enough, if we may judge of them by their hat and 
coat, or their toeless boots: Rousseau, for in- 
stance:—one or two of his moves wrapped the 
French empire in flames, and guillotined a good many 
who tried to escape ! 

In the second place, I deny that what everybody 
says must be true: there is vo ¢ruth in what every- 
body says:—’tis a mere soulless image of truth 
set up, the instant it obtains universal suffrage. Let 
the prototype of that idol, whose excellence is the 
rage of every ignoramus, only come amongst the 
multitude again with his threadbare cloak, and his 
salt herring, as he first appeared, and see how he will 
be received ! 

You very modestly disclaim all knowledge of the 
subject you are debating upon; and sum up your 
argument by the facts that “ you know what pleases 
yourself, and that your eye is as sharp as mine;” in 
both these points I certainly concur with you,— 
especially the latter, which is much sharper than 
mine, or it would not cut so quickly.—I had a little 
Scotch terrier, whose greatest sport was cutting holes 
in my carpets; he once made an unnatural breakfast 
upon one of my children’s caps, and the sleeve of a 
great coat. I gave himaway. ‘The little brute had 
no heart ; he adopted his new master just as readily 
as he relinquished his former one. The only heroic 
action he ever did was putting the finishing stroke 
to the life of a poor bird that a prowling cat had 
caught, and was playing with its anguish. The 
terrier, having more powerful jaws, seized the poor 
fluttering creature—no doubt, to put it out of pain— 
and bore it off triumphantly. Nothing could induce 
him to part from it all that day, which he spent 
carrying it about, and showing his prowess to all 
the other little dogs he could find. 

But in regard to your too generous admission, 
that you do not pretend to know anything about the 
art of painting, and that you only profess to be one 
of the ignorant public,—does it not occur to you 
that there is some discrepancy between that pro- 
fession, aud your assurance that the coloured litho- 
graph, or photograph, or whatever it may be, which 
you said you had purchased for a few shillings, is as 
well done, and more natural than the “ Biirger- 
meister’s Tochter,” of the highly-gifted artist (he is 
not French) Carl Haag >—Or the audacity of open- 
ing such an uncompromising volley of criticism upon 
the works of David Cox ? 

D. 1 don’t see it. I ouly say I wouldn’t dis- 
figure my walls with such rubbish ; and I’ll get ten 
thousand people to say the same thing, against every 
unfortunate enthusiast who will take your view of 
the question. 

A. True; at least ten thousand—“ whose praise,” 
as Milton says, would be “no small dispraise.” 

D. Well, the truth is, I do not understand 
Milton a bit more than I do Mr. Cox—thongh, I 
suppose it’s all right. I cannot get through Milton ; 
he's too dry for my taste. I've tried him twice— 
that * giving him a fair chance, is it not? but I 
can t get on with those angels of his—not to speak 

of the devils, and all the rest of it: —well, I sup 
I mustn't say anything against the like of Milton, 
but I'll leave him on the book-shelves, 


ee 
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A. Poesy is an angelic language, little spoken or 


understood where the crowds and tongues of Babel 
prevail. Its various forms, or dialects, are those 
graceful sisters we call Painting, Music, Sculpture ; 
they are not denizens of the plain,—but dwell among 
the cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, the 
solemn temples of an ideal world which the swarms 
of vegetative men see not, immured in brick walls, 
and inhaling the malaria of swamps and cesspools. 
Man’s eye does not readily take in the forms, nor his 
ear perceive the harmonies that descend from the 
inaccessible regions of light, in sympathy with the 
divine instincts of man’s living soul. We must 
wait upon them. 

Historical, or photographic, truth, which is sup- 
posed to consist of facts, is at best only true to the 
letter—not to the spirit of truth ; whereas, Poesy is 
not true to the letter, but is» true to the spirit. 
Historical truth is the mere spawn of fallen humanity. 
No mind in any degree erected above itself is satisfied 
with things as they now exist. The educated artist 
endeavours, by his readings and illustrations, to 
manifest the absolute certainty that in the wide 
universe there exists not even au unredeemed blade 
of grass; and that Solomon, in all his artificial 
glory, was not arrayed like one of these simple 
beauties of the field. 

A good portrait is not a piece of cunning flattery, 
to excite jealousy by the assumption that mine is a 


prettier piece of flesh than yours :—it rather aims | 


at representing humanity disrobed of its own filthy 


rags, and arrayed in garments impervious to moths | 


and sensual stains. ‘The illiterate man of sense is 
offended with this attempt, and cries out—‘‘ Why, 
he has made a lord of you! It is very like, I 
ean’t deny it—but yow never looked half so well 
as that! Come, we won’t have you set up in this 
style.” 

Does it not, I say, occur to you that whilst you 
profess yourself utterly ignorant of the fundamental 
principles of the grammar of this language, you are 
actually assuming the attitude of an adept, com- 
petent to probe into the very roots of its verbal 
criticism,—like the musical gentleman who told me 
that he did not give it as a mere opinion, but as an 
unquestionable fact, that Heury Rivell was a greater 
composer than Beethoven. ‘‘ What correct ear,” 
said he, “could endure those wild German dis- 
sonances? No man likes a discord, whatever he 
may pretend, for the sake of being thought critical. 
Take Henry Rivell’s beautiful song ‘ To the North,’ 
and compare it, for instance, with the ‘ Adeleiade,’ of 
Beethoven: you can make sense of the one, but as 
for the other, why, I can perceive no air in it at all! 
no tune whatever. And then its harmony, which 
connoisseurs pretend, or persuade themselves, is so 
transcendent—what is it >—a high-flown progression 
of discords and concords, so heterogeneously jumbled 
up, that it sounds like the grumbling of an orchestra 
while the various instruments are blowing and 
scratching themselves into tune. The idea of two 
contiguous notes, C and D, for example, played to- 
gether in one chord! Horrible! Give me plain 
sweet harmonies—such as thirds, fifths, and octaves; 
I'll leave all the rest to the critics, and the Germans. 
But I can show you a few of the popular airs of Ger- 
many, which, now that I have corrected them, and 
made common sense of them by changing or throw- 
ing out those grating conceits of discords, (my ear 
is too good to stand jarring sounds of any sort); but 
now, as I say, that I’ve made them fit for a Christian, 
I like them uncommonly well.—I can catch the air of 
them,—that’s what pleases people ; and, let me tell 
you, that’s the secret why Rivell is so popular; every- 
body can whistle his’ songs;—‘'l'o the North, to 
om North ’—beautiful! I could never get tired of 
that.” 

D. Who was it said all this? he must have been 
a conceited goose, whoever he was. 

A. 1 believe he was considered, in his rank, a 
good judge ; he told me he could play upon almost 
any instrument he had ever seen. No, he was no 
goose ; his ideas upon the subject of musical com- 
position were just what yours are upon painting. 
His ear was as sharp as your eye ; he could instantly 
detect a discordant assemblage of notes—and he 
wouldn’t have them. 

D. ©, 1 assure you he knew nothing about it ! 
Rivell’s songs are all very well for barrel organs, and 
moukies to dance to, but I wouldn’t give a penny 
for them. 





4. Perhaps, neither would he gi 
the coloured photograph you think oo exeateat? ior 
strange to say, he drew well, in a small way: ow 
| seemed to think nothing of his drawings ne 
upon that point he had no conceit, and was al se 
delighted when an artist “ condescended” as h my 
to point anything out to him. I first on hie : 
few days ago at the Water-Colour Exhibition. He 
had a book in his hand, and was looking hte 
tively at a little picture by David Cor the eral 
effect of which he was tryin it tees Eee 

rying to jot down in his 

sketch-book. I happened to say: —“TI am glad 
sir, to see your good taste so far matured.” - 
responded with a pleasing smile, evidently happy to 
find some one who could sympathize with him 
I pointed out several beauties which he had not quite 
comprehended. He was much pleased, and offered to 
accompany me part of the way to my studio. We 
got upon the subject of music in consequence of my 
having praised some of his little pencil sketches 
“Oh,” said he, “they are nothing—I am thought « 
very bad draughtsman by all at home; but they say 
I do understand something about music, and so 
I have quite given up my drawing, and taken vigor. 
| ously to music.” He then gave me those hints 
| which I have just rehearsed to you. 
| JD. Well, I shouldn’t like to be as ignorant of 
| painting as he is of music; I can’t see wherein I'm 
| Wrong, it seems to me all very simple. 
A. Yes, as simple as the science of harmony is 
| to him. 
D. But can you give me a good reason why a 
| coloured print should not be as fine, and the paints 

as well laid on, as in what you call a real picture? 
| Explain it so that I can understand you. 

A. I cannot promise to do that; but I can make 
certain assertions which you may consider at your 
leisure, and you are welcome to come and see me 
again ; perhaps after the castigation of a few weeks 
you may begin to see a shade of possibility that the 
| toil and arduous research of thirty years have at least 
| given me a little more insight than you probably 
| have attained, who never thought about it atall. . . . 
, A coloured photograph is, at best, no more like a 
| painting, than a coloured print is—and a coloured 
| print bears no better comparison with a picture of 

merit, than a paste diamond to a real gem; the /ife 
| is wanting, as a jeweller would say, in both. Ido 
| not speak to the million, but to the educated and in- 
| telligent thousand, more especially to a select portion 
| of it. Even the million are beginning to open their 
| eyes to the simple truth that mechanical painting is 
no more capable of speaking to man’s introverted 
perceptions, than mechanical music is able to appeal 
to the human heart. Language, to touch the heart, 
must emanate from the heart. Poetry and all her 
lovely sisters—Painting, Music, Statuary, Architec- 
ture—are unknown tongues to the million. I knew 
a child, so passionately fond of music that he would 
sometimes wait through the sultry hours of a whole 
summer day, listening, in ecstasy, to the unmitigated 
grinding of a street organ; but as his faculties gra- 
dually expanded under the unfluence of culture, the 
same child was forming progressively a higher and 
yet higher standard of the science of harmonious 
sounds, its beauties, and its powers. ; 

I do not wish to disparage the camera picture, nor 
the street organ ; they are each, within its own sphere, 
a public boon, but beyond that sphere, they are much 
less than inadequate, they are utterly incapable of 
satisfying the cultivated mind—or even pleasing the 
natural feelings of good taste—however laboriously 
finished the sun picture, or ons cons 
the poor Italian boy’s organ may be. ‘ 

Cenhere probably seen Madame Tousseau $ aaa 
exhibition of wax figures. They are not only cleverly 
modelled—but they are correct represeutations— nay; 
indisputable likenesses of their originals; = ~ 
Angelo or Canova’s sculptures are inoemqen’y “ 
literally true. Those wax figures are, ind t the 
markable for their historical accuracy, withou i 
defects of photographic inversion, false perspect of 8 
shadow representation of the ethereal vermeil 
lady’s cheeks and lips, together with various 
inevitable impediments that obviate pet wey? por 
pretensions of photography as @ ey reg ie 
traiture. In short, it promises you facts, Whit ip 
utterly incapable of fulfilling them. Bui cai 
it were possible to fulfil them to the pay of 
and to “suppose,” as Sir Joshua says, ® 








nature represented with all the truth of the camers 
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obscura, and the same scene represented by a great 
artist, how little and mean will the one appear in 
comparison of the other, when no superiority is sup- 
posed from the choice of the subject.” Reynolds 
again says, “If our judgment is to be directed by 
narrow, vulgar, untaught, or rather ill-taught, reason, 
we must prefer a portrait by Denner, or any other 
high finisher, to those of Titian or Vandyck ; and a 
landscape of Vanderheyden to those of Titian, or 
Rubens, for they are certainly more exact representa- 
tions of nature.” But the man whose perceptions 
of truth depend upon a mere reference to facts, does 
not see nature, he only looks into the mean details 
of circumstance, which inevitably tend to shackle 
and pervert his judgment. The painter of genius 
does not depart from truth when he throws into 
eloquent silence whatever is unnecessary to give a 
fair representation of his subject. Incapability of 
any such reserve is the very boast of photography. 
All that is earthly, sensual, and devilish in humanity 
is, with unscrupulous detail, wrung out by this in- 
quisitorial process, just as the inherent deformities 
of the human heart are confessed into the ear of 
the priest. It is not the material and sensuous that 
should be held up and handed to posterity. Man’s 
body is a glorious temple. I have eyes to see some- 
thing regal in you—that is, in your humanity— 
which you do not see, and which I am now striving 
to point out to your inward sight. All that you 
have hitherto been cognizant of is a pretty piece of 
flesh, to paint which would not be painting you, 
but only what you are at present able to appreciate. 
We all wish to be judged and reported with lenity, 
not as the Pharisee describes his brother man, 
but with that charity which looks with a kindred 
eye upon every countenance, and is able in some 
measure to discriminate those essential attributes 
which, impressed upon the features of the “ human 
face divine” leave, in various degrees, the records of 
moral beauty, or intellectual power. The painter’s 
vocation is to read and delineate those qualities, for 
it is within their province alone that the elements of 
his art are to be found. 

D. That’s all very well, but it’s seldom one finds 
those indications ; and what are you to do with a 
face where there is no trace of them to be seen ? 

A. A face without some trace of good, however 
slight, would not be a human face, but that of a 
demon. Man’s soul, during every moment of his 
existence on this side of the grave, has either an up- 
ward or a downward tendency. It either rises at 
the call of conscience, or gravitates down, in obe- 
dience to the insatiable desires that boil within the 
centre of our flesh, and feed upon our vital powers, 
as earth’s central fires prey upon and devour her 
tortured bowels. Divest a man’s face of every 
element of virtue, and you have remaining nothing 
but the diabolical countenance of the despairing 
Judas—the liar, thief, murderer. A good portrait 
is, therefore, an elevation of humanity more te what 
it should be, than what it literally is. It represents 
the rising upwards, not the sinking downwards. 
A man in looking at a good portrait of himself, sees 
certain indications of a higher and nobler destiny 
than he generally realizes. He sees some reference 
to the pristine character of unfallen nature, and says 
to himself, “I feel that there is something here point- 
ing to higher powers and capabilities than the gro- 
velling resources that so often keep us wallowing in 
the mire. I will try and always look like that.” In 
short, a good portrait is a kind of didactic epigram 
which one addresses to one’s self, and with which 
we are at least never offended. 

It is the latent poetry, which exists in the com- 
monest productions of nature, that the painter is to 
elicit aud manifest. This is why his imitations are 
not copies. In every real picture there is some lesson 
inculeated—some central philosophy to which all the 
other incidents are subsidiary merely, and conse- 
quently, subordinate. 

The animal-man, with his external marks, is all that 
the swineherd sees or is cognizant of in humanity : 
the spiritual, which is the essential existence, he 
knows nothing of. He looks at a flower with a 
similar view and feeling—it is of no use; a cab- 
bage he can understand—he can put it in his pot ; 
but he sees nothing in the flower—it awakens no 
emotion ! 

Coleridge says :—“‘Tt is a poor compliment to pay 
to a painter to tell him that his figure stands out of 
the canvas, or that you start at the likeness of the 
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portrait. Take almost any daub, cut it out of the 
canvas, and place the figure looking into or out of a 
window, and one may take it for life. Or take one of 
Mrs. Salmon’s wax queens, and you will very sen- 
sibly feel the difference between a copy, as they 
are, and an imitation of the human form, as a good 
portrait ought to be. Look at that flower vase of 
Van Hysum, and at these wax or stone peaches aud 
apricots! The last are likest to their original, but 
what pleasure do they give? None, except to 
children.” 

D. “Copy, as they are, and an imitation, as a 
good portrait ought to be.” Now, I call that pal- 
pable nonsense! I don’t care who says it, if he 
were as big as Goliath, I call it nonsense. Copy— 
imitation—why, they are the same thing! Gold- 
rige, or whatever you call him, is making out a flat 
contradiction. 

A. He will tell you what the difference is. ‘“ Imi- 
tation,” says he, “is the mesothesis of Likeness and 
Difference. The difference is as essential to it as the 
likeness, for without the difference it would be copy 
or facsimile. But, to borrow a term from astro- 
nomy, it is a librating mesothesis; for it may verge 
more to likeness, as in painting, or more to differ- 
ence, as in sculpture,” 

D. (shaking his head). 
word of it! 

A, I knew that before you told me so. 

D. What was the use of telling it me, then ? 

4. In hope that some spark of emulation may 
just make your darkness so vaguely visible that 
you shall begin to suspect the possibility of its 
existence. And uow I will cuniale my present 
illustrations by showing you two passages to prove 
that I can adduce more recent evidence in favour 
of my argument than the opinions of Reynolds and 
Coleridge. 

Alluding to the falling off in number of the minia- 
tures at the Royal Academy last year, a writer in the 
Illustrated London News says :—‘There will, how- 
ever, probably be tosome extent areaction when thereal 
character and unavoidable short-comings of photo- 
graphic portraiture (asso ably explained in an article 
inthelast number—CCII.—of the Quarter/y Review) 
are better understood; and, above all, when more 
general good taste eschews those nondescript pro- 
ductions—coloured photographs—productions which 
have neither the beauty of Art nor the approximate 
truth of science, which are neither picture nor photo- 
graph, and whose dauby meretriciousness fades in a 
few months from the chemically-prepared surface 
which it covers.” 

One passage from the article referred to in the 
Quarterly Review. “ But while ingenuity and in- 
dustry—the efforts of hundreds working as one— 


I don’t understand a 


suggestion that the worse photography could he 
the better Art, was not only strange to him but dis- 
cordant. It was hard too to disturb his faith in his 
newly-acquired powers. Holding, as he believed, 
the keys of imitation in his camera, he had tasted 
for ouce something of the intoxicating dreams of the 
artist; gloating over the pictures as they developed 
beneath his gaze, he had said in his heart ‘ ancho 
20 son pittore.’ Indeed, there is no lack of evidence 
in the Photographic Journal of his believing that 
Art had hitherto been but a blundering groper after 
truth, which the cleanest and precisest photography 
in his hands was now destined to reveal. . . . . 

“ But let us examine a little more closely those 
advances which photography owes to science——we 
mean in an artistic sense. We turn to the portraits, 
our premiers amours, now taken under every appli- 
ance of facility both for sitter and operator, Far 
greater detail aud precision accordingly appear. 
Every button is seen—piles of stratified flounces in 
most accurate drawing are there,—what was at first 
only suggestion is now all careful making out,—but 
the likeness to Rembrandt and Reynolds is gone ! 
There is no mystery in this. The first principle in 
Art is that the most important part of a picture 
should be best done. Here, on the contrary, while 
the dress has been rendered worthy of a fashion-book, 
the face has remained, if uot so unfinished as before, 
yet more unfinished in proportion to the rest. With- 
out referring to Mr. Claudet’s well-known experi- 
ment of a falsely-coloured female face, it may be 
averred that, of all the surfaces a few inches square, 
the sun looks upon, none offers more difficulty, artis - 
tically speaking, to the photographer than a smooth, 
blooming, clean-washed, and carefully combed 
human head. The high lights which gleam on this 
delicate epidermis so spread and magnify themselves, 
that all sharpness and nicety of modelling is ob- 
literated—the fineness of skin peculiar to the under 
lip reflects so much light, that in spite of its deep 
colour it presents a light projection, instead of a dark 
one—the spectrum or intense point of light on the 
eye is magnified to a thing like a cataract. If the 
cheek be very brilliant in colour, it is as often as 
not represented by a dark stain. If the eye be blue, 
it turns out as colourless as water; if the hair be 
golden or red, it looks as if it had been dyed; if 
very glossy, it is cut up into lines of light as big as 
ropes. This is what a fair young girl has to expect 
from the tender mercies of photography. ... . 
Generally speaking, the inspection of a set of faces, 
subject to the usual conditions of humanity and the 
camera, leaves us with the impression that a photo- 
graphic portrait, however valuable to relative or 
friend, has ceased to remind us of a work of Art 
at all. 





have thus enlarged the scope of the new agent, and 
rendered it available fur the most active, as well as | 
for the merest still-life, has it gained in an artistic | 
sense in like proportion ? Our answer is not in the 
affirmative, nor is it possible that it should be so. | 
Far from holding up the mirror to nature, which 
is an assertion usually as triumphant as it is erro- 
neous, it holds up that which, however beautiful, 
ingenius, and valuable in powers of reflection, is yet 
subject to certain distortions and deficiencies for 
which there is no remedy. The science, therefore, 
which has developed the resources of photography, 
has but more glaringly betrayed its defects. For 
the more perfect you render an imperfect machine 
the more must its imperfections come to light ; it is 
superfluous, therefore, to ask whether Art has been 
benefited, where nature, its only source and model, 
has been but more accurately falsified... . . For 
these reasons it is almost needless to say that we 
sympathize cordially with Sir William Newton, who 
at one time created no little a _— _ 

hic Society by propounding the heresy that 
~~ sa taken *sightly out of focus, that is, with 
slightly uncertain and undefined forms, ‘though less 
chemically, would be found more artistically beauti- 
ful.’ Much as photography is supposed to inspire its 
votaries with esthetic instincts, this excellent artist 
could hardly have chosen an audience less fitted to 
endure such a proposition. As soon could an ac- 
countant admit the morality of a false balance, or 
a sempstress the neatness of a puckered seam, as 
your merely scientific photographer be made to com- 
prehend the possible beauty of ‘a slight durr. 
His mind proud Science never taught to doubt the 
closest connexion between cause and effect, and the 





“ And, if further proof were wanted of the artistic 
inaptitude of this agent for the delineation of the 
human countenance, we should find it in those 


| magnified portraits which ambitious operators occa- 


sionally exhibit to our ungrateful gaze. Rightly 
considered, a human head, the size of life, of average 
intelligence, and in perfect drawing, may be expected, 
however roughly finished, to recall an old Floren- 
tine fresco of four centuries ago. But ‘ ex nihi/o 
nihil fit,’ the best magnifying lenses can in this 
case only impoverish in proportion as they enlarge, 
till the flat and empty Magog which is born by this 
process is an insult, even in remotest comparison, 
with the pencil of a Masaccio.” 

D. That’s good; I can understand that better 
than any thing you have yet said. I always thought 
those overgrown photographs rather “ too much of a 
good thing: when they rise to that climax they 
ought to speak out at once, and assert all the pre- 
rogatives of ive portraits; a sliding pair of eye-balls, 
flexible jaws, and a man at a shilling a day to pull 
the strings, would perfect the conceit. But in regard 
to the fading of the colours, I don’t see so very much 
objection to that; you know, the man behind with 
the strings could occasionally add a touch of new 
paint to freshen the face up a bit! 

(The darkness being now visible to Mr. Dogberry’s 
mind, he takes his leave of the artist, promising 
to return to the studio to see him again ere 
long—assuring him at the same time, that he now 
begins to feel considerable iuterest in the subject of 
painting). 

A. When a man will only take the trouble to 
think, the interest is sure to follow. 

RonaLtp CAMPBELL, 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


anis.—On the 13th of July last the following 
om was in the Moniteur :—‘ The director of the 
Imperial Museum informs the artists that there is 
to be an exhibition of the works of living artists in 
1859. This exhibition is to be opened on the 15th 
of April, and closed on the 30th of June following. 
The artists are to send their works to the palace 
of the Champs Elysées from the 15th of February 
to the Ist of March, 1859.” The number of 
works is not to be limited.—A sum of money had 
been voted to purchase several fine pictures of the 
Soult Gallery remaining unsold. e hope soon to 
sce at the Louvre the oy ey y of the 
Virgin,’ and ‘Miracle of St. Diego,’ by Murillo; 
‘St. Peter and St. Raymond,’ and ‘ Funeral of a 
Bishop,’ by Zurbaran; ‘St. Bazil,’ by Herrera, Sen. 
—An exhibition of sculpture by M, A. Lechesne, in 
the Champs Elysées, has been very successful. The 
minister of state has purchased a group in bronze— 
a ‘hunting piece” —by order of the Emperor.—The 
magnificent Hotel of the Prefecture at Evreux has 
just been restored by order of the town council.—A 
Gallo-Roman burial-place has been discovered at 
Chambons (Corréze) : in it have been found several 
most interesting objects: ninety earthen vessels 
have been dug out.—The different provincial exhi- 
bitions in France are exerting themselves to encou- 
rage Art: many works have been purchased, thereby 
setting an example to the capital, which it would 
do on to follow.—Several statues of celebrated men 
have been lately executed: one of Marshal Jourdan, 
by M. E. Robert; of Inguimbert, Bishop of Car- 
pentras, by M. Daumas; and of Rossini, by Dan- 
tan, Jun., for the Academy of Music.—We expect 
to see ere long at the Louvre the celebrated ‘ De- 
scent from the Cross,’ by Daniel de Volterre. Thus, 
by degrees, the chef-d’ wuvres of Italy find their way 
northward. 

Drespen.—The staircase of the new museum is 
ornamented with a gypsum frieze, containing com- 
positions illustrative of the history of Art. The 
right side is devoted to the history of painting in 
Italy, after designs by Knauer, a sculptor of Leipzig. 
The embellishment of the left side was confided to 
Professor Hiahnel, who postponed the execution of 
the work, and in consequence of other important 
commissions, engaged his pupil Schilling to carry it 
out. The whole is now completed, and the history 
of the German schools, and that of the Low Countries, 
is set forth in panels by the following subjects—six 
large and four small. The subjects illustrating the 
Romanesque style are: 1, Charlemagne ; commis- 
sions a monk to execute a fresco—Miniature painting 
among the monks. 2. og ony I. commands the 
men) of his palice at Merseburg. 3. An artist 
named Heinrich oe for Henry the Lion, a fresco 
at Brunswick.—The period of the German style is 
illustrated by the following subjects: 1. Henry II. 
causes the edict in reference to falconry to be orna- 
mented by miniatures, 2. The Emperor Charles IV. 
employsmany artists. 3. William of Cologne, and also 
Stephen of Cologne, are represented at their respective 
works.—The early Flemish school : 1. The Van Eycks 
busied with the preparation of oilcolours. 2. Anto- 
nella and Messina come to John Van Eyck as pupils, 
3. Margaret Van Eyck—so devoted to her art that she 
never married—she dismisses a suitor. 4. Hemling 
—_ the hospital of St. John at Bruges. 5. Quentin 

atsys, the smith, becomes an artist, through love 
of a painter’s daughter.—The old German style 
comprehends: 1. Lucas Cranack painting Charles V, 
as a child, _ 2. Albert Diirer in his studio, and with 
him his friend Willibald Perkheimer, visited by 

Melancthon, Ulrich Van Utten, and Hans Sachs. 
3. Hans Holbein exhibiting his Madonna.—The 
Netherlands: 1, Mabuse travels to Rome. 2. Peter 
Breughel among the Boors. 3, Rubens in his studio. 
4. Van Dyck paints CharlesI. 5. Rembrandt paints 
his wife.—And, lastly, is illustrated the new move- 
ment in the German echool, wherein are celebrated— 
Veit, Schnorr, Carolsfield, Hess, Overbeck, Cor- 
nelius, King Louis of Bavaria, King Frederick 
William IV. of Prussia, together with the busts of 
numerous celebrities connected with Art. 
Municn.—It was intended to open the newly 
restored court theatre on the king’s birthday ; but it 
is feared that there is not time sufficient to prepare 
it. This theatre was built a hundred years ago, in 
the time of Maximilian Joseph I. by the French 
architect, Couvillers, and was in use until about 
thirty years ago. In 1852, the king commanded the 
architect Ludwig Foltz to prepare estimates for the 
restoration of the theatre. he project, however 
remained in abeyance until 1857, when it was again 
entertained, and carried out with extraordinary dili- 
one. pnesmnuch as to have afforded a hope that it 
ght be opened on the occasion above mentioned, 
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Cotocne. — Opposite to the ancient Frankish 
station, Xanten, some poor fishermen have dis- 
covered, in the bed of the river, an antique bronze 
statue, representing a boy with a wreath of corn ears 
and flowers and fruit, of exquisite design, which 
with the elegant proportion—the free and natural 
motion of the figure, bespeak it a work of Greek 
design. It is perfect, with the exception of an arm 
and the pupil of one of the eyes, which may have 
been of silver or some precious stone. It is pre- 
mature to speculate either as to the history of the 
statue, or its future abiding place. 


—_—»——_- 


ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
AND THE PROVINCES. 


Eprnpurcu.—At the last annual general meeting 
of the Royal Association for the Promotion of the 
Fine Arts in Scotland, the Report stated that the 
amount of subscriptions for the current year was 
£5444, an increase of £40 over the preceding year. 
The committee had purchased seventy-one works of 
Art—a notice of which appeared in our July 
number—at a cost of £2,680, being £271 beyond the 
amount so expended last year. It is expected that 
the pictures which have at various times been 
acquired by the Association for the Edinburgh 
National Gallery, and which are at present tempo- 
rarily placed in the galleries of the Royal Institu- 
tion, will, ere long, be permanently deposited in the 
former edifice, under the provisions of the royal 
charter of incorporation. 

Stirtinc.—At the recent yt eee examina- 
tion of the pupils in the High School of Stirling, 
the productions of the drawing-classes, which are 
under the superintendence and instruction of Mr. 
Leonard Baker, attracted well-merited attention. 
The drawings and oil-paintings of Miss L. Drum- 
mond—who gained the first prize, for a head in oil 
—of Miss Thomson, Miss McPherson, and Miss J. 
Reid, were especially noticed for their excellence. 
One of the local papers says :—‘* Mr. Baker is a 
eredit to the High School, and our hope is, that he 
may be long in connection with it; although such a 
thing can hardly be expected if he be not better 
supported than he has yet been. It will hardly be 
belived by friends at a distance that this accom- 
plished teacher of drawing and painting is allowed 
to labour on witbout a farthing of salary, while in 
other departments, only equally important, good 
salaries are given, and no end of assistants. Mr. 
Baker is not in need of assistance. He is an indus- 
trious artist and an enthusiastic teacher, and per- 
fectly fit for his work ; but we submit that he ought 
at least to be remunerated for his work somewhat 
like the other teachers.” We take leave to add that 
Mr. Baker’s position, as it is thus described, is not 
very creditable to the *‘ gude folk”’ of Stirling, and 
ougl t not to remain as it now is. 

UBLIN.—The fifth annual exhibition of the Irish 
Institution was opened a short time since. The 
society was founded in 1853, with the object of 
securing a collection of pictures for, and promoting 
the establishment of, a National Gallery for Ireland. 
The rooms in Baggot Street, where the exhibition 
is now held, are quite inadequate to its purpose, and 
it was, we believe, with reference to the erection of 
a larger and more suitable edifice, that a sum of 
£5000 was recently voted by the House of Commons. 
This sum is in addition to previous parliamentary 
grants amounting to £6000, and also to the £5000 
collected for the ** Dargan Fund.” About £900 have 
been received towards the purchase of works of Art ; 
so there seems a seers | that Ireland will, ere 
long, have a National Gallery to which she may 
point with satisfaction, if not with exultation. 

Betrast.—A correspondent in this town has 
written to us to complain of some remarks we made 
in our —_ number, with reference to the closing 
of the School of Design: he intimates that our 
notice ‘*seems to convey a censure on the committee, 
and also on the inhabitants of the town, for not 
exerting themselves with greater success in making 
the institution self-supporting; and comparisons 
are drawn between this and ~ ie rovincial towns 
where schools are, greatly to our disadvantage. It 
argues if schools can be established and maintained 
in less important places, there can be no good reason 
why so improving a town as — cannot support 
one also.” Now our correspondent must have read 
our observations with a glass of large magnifying 
powers, for we neither said nor intimated one half 
of that we are charged with. After stating in a 
very few words that the committee had determined 
to close the school, and assigning the reasons, bor- 
rowed from the Report read at the last meeting, 
which have led to such a step, we added—* This 
state of things is not very creditable to Belfast :” a 


remark which we beg lea i iti 
pes goa = “ on var Seditable ‘ : ry = 
and flourishin ig town like Belfast, that it Will not 
free the institution from “ an ‘accumulation f 
debts amounting to the large sum of £180 which 
debts are the chief cause of the dissolution of the 
establishment. It appears that with the exception 
of Cork—where the inhabitants have a self. 


rate in support of their school— = 

Irish schools of Art “ live an ae at 
¥ mises: thi 

t—which the supporters tf the fatten 


school pays £75 annually for its 
dead Pv 

tion think, and justly, as we consider, ou: 
lie — them—is another cause of the mote 
school. Would it not be “ creditable” to the inha. 
bitants ‘if} they followed the example of the Cork 
people, and taxed themselves? Their unwillin; 

to do this justifies our previous comment. 

BIRMINGHAM. —A special meeting of the sub- 
scribers to the Society of Arts and School of Art has 
been recently held, to consider the desirability of in- 
corporating the society under the Joint Stock Com- 
panies’ Limited Liability Act; and also to enable 
the society to enter into agreement for tenancy with 
the Midland Institute and the Society of Artists, 
The agreement with the Midland Institute provides 
that this body is to find accommodation for the 
School of Art, free of rent or taxes. Resolutions to 
these effects were moved and adopted. 

SouTHamPton.—The School of Art here appears 
to be making good progress ; the number of pupils 
has ine during the last sessional year, an theit 
improvement under Mr. Baker, the master, has been 
considerable. The total number of pupils who have 
been under instruction both at the chiet school, and 
the various branches, one of which has been recently 
opened at Romsey, is 655, during the last twelve 
months, 

WOLVERHAMPTON.— The annual meeting of the 
subscribers to the School of Art in this town was 
held in July. We ascertain from the Report that 
the income of the institution during the past year 
including £160 13s. 6d. from students’ fees, ai 
£120 14s. from annual tee oe and donations, 
amounted to £317 4s. 6d.; while the expenses, in- 
cluding salaries, interest on mortgage, &c., were 
£372 18s. 8d.; leaving a balance against the trea- 
surer of £55 14s. 2d. Mr. Chittenden, head master, 
has resigned his post, and has been succeeded by 
Mr. W. J. Blackley, who filled the same office at the 
Bilston school. 

Miptanp Covunties.—The following table shows 
the number of persons receiving instruction in 
drawing in the Schools of Art in the Micland 
Counties for the years ending June 30th, and also 
the amount received in fees from the students :— 


1856. 1857. 
Birmingham, with branches 
at Smethwick (Spon Lane), 
1451 .. 1536 .. 


Coventry 

Dudley . 

Hanley 

Newcastle-under-Lyne .. 
Stoke-on-Trent 18 
Stourbridge 

Wolverhampton ee 
Worcester... ee 


The results of the competition last year for the local 
and national medals an that Birmingham carried 
off twenty-four local and three national medals ; 
Burslem, thirteen local and four national ; Coventry, 
eighteen local and three national ; Dudley, five 
local; Hanley, seven local and four national ; —_ 
ceteunlanlaines six local and two national ; Stoke, 
twenty-two local and seven national ; Stourbridge, 
three local and one national; Wolverham ton 
seven local; and Worcester, twenty-five it 
three national. bai 
ScarBoRovGH.—The exhibition of paintings by 
modern artists was opened on the Ist of last mon : 
we trust it may be so far encouraged as to be wr 
its annual continuance. The collection, num as 
upwards of 300 pictures, contains many —_ = 
works, several of which are b well-known _ 
LEEDS.—The new town-hall, though not pee . 
will, it is expected, be sufficient! advanced 4 a The 
of its inauguration on the 7th o this month. 
Queen has expressed her intention to et 
ceremony with her presence. The. building ade 
character that will make it the principal = ~ 
of the town, and not less so of the county. 418 
will be of an elevation to render it distin 
at a considerable distance. 
Luanparr.—The ancient ca 
now undergoing restoration: the 
paired, the clerestory reconstructed, 
side rye pe ty _ ed t 
tower, and the old timber 1 , 
will be replaced by new. The entire cost of the pro- 
posed works is set down at £3425. 
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THE BOOK OF THE THAMES, 


FROM ITS RISE TO ITS FALL. 





BY MR. AND MRS. S. C. HALL. 





Part XXI, 


ONTINUING our course towards the City from 
Hungerford Bridge, we briefly describe the olden 
glories of the Thames banks, when the space 
between the river and the Strand was occupied 
by the palaces of the nobility. Close beside the 
bridge, on the site of the present Buckingham 
Street, stood York House, which we engrave 
from Hollar’s view. It was anciently the town 
residence of the bishops of Norwich, and ob- 
tained its name from the exchange made with 
the archbishops of York, who adopted it as their 
palace in London, until Archbishop Mathew, 





j° crown for several manors. It was afterwards granted to the philo- 
sophic lord-chancellor, Bacon, and, in the reign of Charles I., to 
his favourite, George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. It was be- 
‘| stowed on Fairfax, the parliamentary general, in the great civil war; 

aud his daughter marrying the second Duke of Buckingham, thus 

restored the property to its earlier owner, who resided here after the 
Restoration; but his dissipated habits led to a necessity for its sale: it was then 
pulled down, and various streets were built on the site, which preserve his worth- 
less name in the titles “ George Street, Villiers Street, Duke Street, Of Alley, 








YORK HOUSE. 


”? 


and Buckingham Street.” The house was a noble building, remarkable for 


the sumptuous character of its internal fittings, as well as for the fine antiques | 


the duke had purchased from Rubens. The stairs which led to the river were 
surmounted by Inigo Jones’s celebrated water-gate, still standing at the end of 
Buckingham Street, one of the most interesting and beautiful relics of ancient 
architecture in the metropolis. The garden joined that of Durham House. 








DURHAM HOUSE. 


Durham House, which stood on the site of the present Durham Yard, and 
occupied that portion of ground now covered by the Adelphi,* possessed very 


* The Adelphi was built by the brothers Adam, and named from the Greek word 


(adergog, brothers), in compliment to them, because of the difficulties they had sur- | 


mounted in erecting the important structure on what was bad and unprofitable ground— 
& muddy deposit from the ‘Thames. It is constructed on vast arches, celebrated as the 
“night residence” of houseless and abandoned persons, the ‘* Pariahs” of London life. 
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in the reign of James I., exchanged it with the | 


| Salisbury. 
| and presented an imposing frontage to the Thames. 


1b 
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great historic interest, and preserved some antique features when Hollar 
drew the sketch (about the year 1640) from which our engraving is copied. 
The strong walls of stone, the pointed arches, and the fortress-like towers, 
which appear to have been incorporated with more modern work, seem to be 
portions of the old work of the bishops of Durham, whose town residence 
was fixed here as early as the reign of Edward J. Bishop Tonstal surrendered 
it to Henry VILI., who converted it into a royal palace, giving in exchange 
the building known as “Cold Harbour,” in Thames Street. Edward VI. 
granted Durham House to his sister Elizabeth as a temporary residence, but 
Mary, on her accession to the throne, returned it to the see of Durham. 
Elizabeth afterwards gave the use of the house to the great Sir Walter Raleigh, 
but he was obliged, after her decease, to restore it to the episcopal see. ‘The 
mansion was not long tenanted by the bishops, but was purchased in 1640 by 
the Earl of Pembroke; it was pulled down in the early part of the last century, 
and the ground covered with houses. 

Salisbury House was separated from it only by a small garden, and was built 
in the reign of James I. by his treasurer and secretary, Robert Cecil, Earl of 





SALISBURY AND WORCESTER HOUSES. 


It was a massive rectangular building, with turrets at the angles, 
After the earl’s death it 
was divided into two mansions, and then sub-divided ; ultimately converted into 
an exchange, but having no success through all changes, it was purchased by 
builders, and Salisbury and Cecil Streets were erected on its site, 

Close beside Salisbury, stood Worcester, House, which, in the reign of Henry 
VIII., belonged to the see of Carlisle, but then passed into the hands of the earls 
of Bedford, and from them to the carls of Worcester, the last of whom died here 
in 1627. His son being created Duke of Beaufort, it then changed its name to 
Beaufort House; and the space of ground it once oceupicd is still marked by 
Beaufort Buildings in the Strand, erected after its destruction by fire through 
the carelessness of a servant. Pennant informs us that the great Earl of Cla- 
rendon lived in it before he built his celebrated mansion in Piceadilly, paying for 
it at the extravagant rate of £500 per year, a sum fully equal to £1200 at present 

The old palace called the Savoy was the next important residence on the river 
bank. It was a fortress-like building close upon the stream, and without the 





THE SAVOY. 


intervening garden which characterized the others It was originally founded 
by the Earl of Savoy in the reign of Henry IL1., and rebuilt by Henry, Duke of 
Lancaster. Here was imprisoned John, King of France, who died within its 


> » Ne . by Garrick, who died in it, Jan. 20, 
’ centre house of the terrace, No. 5, was oc cupled by ’ 

aa and there “lay in state” previous to his interment at Westminster. His widow 
also resided there, dying in the same room as her husband, in 1822, 
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walls. It was burnt by the “rabble rout” who followed Wat Tyler, afterwards | 
restored as a hospital by Henry VII., suppressed by Edward V1., re-endowed 
by Queen Mary, and continued as a hospital and sanctuary, “a nursery of | 
rogues and masterless men throughout that century.” Strype describes the 
old building as “very ruinous” in 1720. It was patched up, and chiefly used 
as a barrack for soldiers and a prison, until its final destruction in 1816 to | 
form the approaches to Waterloo Bridge. The old chapel, once within the 
walls, remains, and is a curious relic, containing many old monuments. 
The Surrey bank of the river between Westminster and Hungerford Bridges 
comprises the district known as “ Pedlar’s | 
Acre,” a piece of ground given to the parish | 
of Lambeth, and situated on the verge of | 
the Thames. Popular tradition asserts the | 
gift to have been made by a pedlar, who | 
owned the land, on condition that himself | 
and his dog should be commemorated onone | 
of the church windows. We engrave this | 
far-famied piece of glass-painting, which is | 
certainly of the time of Elizabeth ; but | 
there is no record in the parish accounts 
to justify the old tale.* 


See 


occupied by two noble mansions and their 
House; the home of Thomas Howard, Earl ye 


the first being Arandel 
del, whose classic tastes 


The Lion Brewery and the great Shot | _ 


‘Tower are the most conspicuous objects 
past Hungerford Bridge. The latter is of 
cylindrical form, a hundred feet in height. 
The shot is formed by pouring molten lead | 
a Peouan: from the upper part through small perfora- 
tions, the drops rounding as they fall to : 
the bottom in water. The whole of this district was formerly known as Lam- | 
beth Marsh, au unwholesome and unprofitable locality, frequently overflowed 
in high tides. The buildings on this bank have all been erected since the 
opening of Waterloo Bridge in 1517. 

Waterloo Bridge, long celebrated as the finest over the Thames, and praised 
by Canova, as “the noblest bridge in the world,” was constructed by Rennie, | 
at the expense of a public company. It cost £400,000 ; the approaches, Xc., 
making up the sum to nearly a million.+ Close to the foot of the bridge, on | 
the City side, is Somerset House: it is a noble pile, now entirely devoted to | 


OLD S)MERSET HOUSE. 


| made the mansion celebrated in the days of James and Charles I., for the 


rare collection of marbles and gems of all kinds he here collected. At the 


| instigation of Evelyn, the grandson of the earl give his library to the Royal 


Society ; the marbles being sent to Oxford, where they are still celebrated.* 


ARUNDEL HOUSE. 


|! Essex House, adjoining, obtained its name from Queen Elizabeth’s unfor- 
| tunate favourite; and from it he made his unsuccessful attempt to excite a 
| revolt in the city, which led him to the scaffold. It has been well described by 


WATERLOO BRIDGE AND SOMERSET HOUSE. 


government oflices.} It was built by Sir William Chambers, and is his finest 
work. The Thames front is $00 feet in length, and is provided with a terrace 
supported on arches, 50 feet above the bed of the river; and is the same num. 
her of feet in advance of the main walls. This terrace forms a noble promenade ; 
it is much to be regretted that the public are excluded from what was once an 
agreeable airing-place for London. Jinmediately adjoining Somerset House is 
the modern building, King’s College. ; 

The Old Palace of the Protector Somerset, uncle to Edward VI., stood upon 
this site, and gave name to the present structure ; it was a picturesque brick and 
stone edifice, erected for him from the designs of John of Padua. When the 
“proud Somerset” was beheaded in 1552, the house devolved to the crown; 
Edward VI. assigned it to his sister, the Princess (afterwards Queen) Elizabeth; 


and James I, settled it on his queen, who named it Denmark House, in compli- | 
ment to her native country. By this time Inigo Jones had added new buildings | 


to it, and this is the condition of the building as exhibited in our view. Here 
lived Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I., and here she founded a convent ; 
here Oliver Cromwell “lay in state,” so also did General Monk. It seems 
to have been considered the private property of the Queens Consort of Eng- 


_ but in 1775 Buckingham House was given to Queen Charlotte in lieu 
0 it. 


Bom n this place and the Temple there is now nothing of importance to 
arrest the attention of the voyager. In the old time the ground was chiefly 


ea he r lie i wa 
Was nm t called why serps the glass is a rebus on the name Chapman. ** Pedlar's Acre” 
a tal ne | , ; i ; 
Chen eae te tame till the end of the seventeenth century: its old name was 
+t Owing to the } i 
wavy rate o l i ‘ i i 
mors! y rate of its tolls, it was fora long time unprofitable to the share- 


great was it 0 j 9 r, ‘ 
of frequent suicides. * loneliness, that it was almost unsafe at night, and the scence 


T Except . 
; pt the roo yran j 
ms granted tothe Antiquarian, Astronomical, and Geological Societies. 





Pepys, as “a large yet ugly house;” but it was continuously inhabited by a 


series of noble residents until the close of the 17th century, soon after which 
period it was destroyed for building purposes. ‘oh 

We now arrive at the Temple Stairs, and admire the group of trees whiel 
still surround the little fountain that inspired the muse of L.E.L. Close to ” 
is the noble old Hall, remarkable as the only building remaining 10 which a 
play of Shakspere’s was acted by his contemporaries,+ as part of their 
Christmas revels, The fine old Garden on the river’s bank, has been a garden 
from the days when the chiefs of the White and Red Rose factions plucked their 
flowers here as badges for their adherents—a scene 80 vividly rendered in 
Shakspere’s “ Henry VI.” The present gardener has restored the aes: 
* In 1646 Hollar engraved the view of London from the roof of this house, which we 
have copied above. eas 

+ It is recorded in the Diary of John Manningham, a student here, as follerti” 
“ Feb. 2, 1601. At our feast we had a play called * Twelfth Night; or, What you Will. 
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the old garden as well as such glories can be restored to a place in “ populous | is all that now represents the old river Fleet, thus converted into an immense 
city pent.” The show of summer flowers is generally good, but that of chry | drain; but in the olden time it was a stream wide enough to allow barges to 
santhemums at the close of last year attracted and gratified thousands; the beds | go inland as far as Holborn, and spanned by a bridge near the Thames, “ after 
being masses of variegated flowers. The picturesque group, called “‘ New Paper | the manner of the Rialto, at Venice.” ‘here is preserved in the library at 
Buildings,” of red brick and stone, forming so striking a feature at the eastern | Guildhall, a curious painting, executed at the early part of the last century 
side, was erected by Sidney Smirke, A.R.A., in 1848. The memories that are | (attributed to Canaletti, but most probably by Hogarth’s friend Scott), which 
associated with this spot, the early home of the Knights ‘Templars of London, | preserves a view of the “ River Wells,” as it was anciently called, but which 
the solemn old church, where their effigies still lie, and where such men as | had obtained an unsavoury reputation at that time, not a little aided by the 
Selden and Oliver Goldsmith repose, demand a volume for their due description. | severe lines of Pope, who summoned the heroes of his “ Dunciad ”— 
Between the Temple and Blackfriars Bridge, was the old lawless district known “ Where Fleet ditch, with disemboguing streams 
as “ Alsatia,” celebrated by Scott in his ‘‘ Fortunes of Nigel ;” he there gives Rolls the large tribute of dead om to Thames.” 
a vivid and true picture of the loose characters hy whom it was inhabited. Its 
proper name was “ Whitefriars,” from the church of the Carmelites, originally 
founded in the 13th century, which, with the monastic establishment, were 
destroyed at the Reformation ; but the privileges of sanctuary continued, until 
it became a nest of ruffians, fraudulent debtors, and the worst members of 
society, who crowded into the narrow lanes, where the law had no power. It 
ultimately became so dangerous a nuisance that its privileges were abolished, | 
and the district is now principally occupied by factories and gas-works. 

The Southwark side of the river, originally low marsh land, is now thickly 
covered with houses; the river-bank presenting a continued series of wharves, 
where may be constantly seen groups of barges, such as are depicted in our cut. | 


ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, 


The number of church steeples that now crowd above the city wharves, com- 
pared with the few seen farther west, brings to memory the remark of Sir Roger 
de Coverley, who argued therefrom on the morality of the two districts. Grandly 
above all, rises St.Paul’s Cathedral, the noble work of Sir Christopher Wren, to 
whose genius we are also indebted for the greater number of the church steeples 
that also invite attention. The river-banks are lined with tall warehouses, 
where once stood Baynard’s Castle, an antique edifice, so called from a fol- 
lower of William of Normandy, its original occupant. It was a strong but 
gloomy pile, the occasional residence of many remarkable people, and the scene 
of some few historic events, one of which is immortalised by Shakspere, in his 
“Richard 111.” On many occasions of formality it was used as a royal palace, 





BARGES AT BLACKFRIARS. 


They have discharged their cargoes, and are waiting for high water, to be “off” 
with the uext ebb. The principal vessel in the cut is one of the old fashioned, 
square bowed, flat-bottom barges, having a large hatchway in the centre for the 
cargo, with the small bunk, or cabin, for the crew. She also carries ingenious 
weather- boards, to prevent the great amount of lee way a vessel without a keel 
would make beating in a fresh breeze. The sails consist of a spreet, foresail, 
and mizen, and her mast lowers down by the forestay, during the passage under 
bridges. The crew consists of a captain and three or four men. 





BAYNAKD'S CASTLE. 


until che reign of Queen Elizabeth ; and was ultimately destroyed in the great 
fire of London, although it still gives its name to the Ward* in which it stood. 

A short distance onward and we arrive at the old haven known as Queen- 
hithe.} It retains more of the characteristic features of the Thames bank 
during the last century than are to be seen in any other part of London. The 


FLEET BRIDGE. | © The City of London is divided into twenty-six wards, each governed by an Alder. 
man and one or more deputies; the Mayor is chosen from the Aldermen; he must be 
On the Surrey side of the river, and exactly opposite Somerset House, was @ | 4 member of one of the twelve great livery companies of merchantmen or trad ony a, 
°4 " , They were , ve eng snny of Alfred the Great, found in the mud of the Thames near this 
celebrated old place of amusement, known as Cuper’s Gardens. They were reer + We engrave a penny of Alfred the Grea ge ee GA ear this 
by a gardener of that name, who had been servant to the Earls of A rundel ; and | here, as it is his“ London type,” and 
he laid them out in shady walks, arbours, and flower-beds, decorating them | contains on the obverse, the monogram 
with such autique fragments as the earl was willing to spare him. Some few od peg ~ a See se 
of these were afterwards found in the Thames, and excited much curiosity. getting a long name ina small compass, 
pat ; ’ ; ane Fae ; 
Che gardens, which ultimately obtained a bad repute, were closed in 1753. These easty estas, though gxeemaively 
i H H 4 H : , ne potty y iistory ; ‘dl te 
Blackfriars Bridge, the third bridge built in London, was erected by Robert er i dae oe nen 
Mylne, and opened for general traflic in 1769. ‘The bridge and approaches cost 
the City £273,000. It has been since repaired at a cost of £74,000. Close 
beside the bridge (on the west of the London end) is a large arched sewer, which | 


the era when they were executed; many 
are remarkable for their rude imitation 





COIN OF ALFRED, of the superior works of the Romans, 
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i ittle dock igh steps leading from the 

-ooden wharves, the boats in the little dock, the hig P 
poe cad t he picturesque tree overshadowing them, seem to belong to the days 
of Anne, when the traffic in boats on the river was considerable, and the rich 


1 


QUEENHITHE. 


It 


citizen and his wife would “ take water” here for Vauxhall or Ranelagh. 


probably obtains its name from the gift of it by King John to his mother, | 
Eleanor, queen of Henry II.; but it was known in Saxon times as “ Edrid’s | 


hithe,” and has been a common quay for nearly nine hundred years. 

A short distance further and we reach Southwark Bridge, designed by 
Rennie, and built by a company at a cost of £800,000. It has only three cast- 
iron arches, the span of the central one being 240 feet, that of each side arch 
being 210 feet; the piers and abutments are of stone. It was opened 
March 22, 1819. 

We must now describe the Surrey bank from Blackfriars Bridge, for the 
most interesting points of its early history are comprised between these two 
bridges. his side of the water was a gay sceue during the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the Londoners being ferried across to the places of popular amusement 
there thickly located, ‘The Blackfriars Road now passes over the site of 
days being usually Sundays. 
of London in the time of Henry VIIL., in the library at Guildhall, and exhibits 
in the foreground the kennels for the dogs, and the tanks in which they 
were washed. A graphic description of the place has been left by Paul 
Hentzner, a German, who visited it in 1598. He says it was “ built in the 
form of a theatre, for the baiting of bulls and bears: they are fastened behind, 
and then worried by great English bull-dogs; but not without great risk to the 


PARIS GARDENS, 


dogs, from the horns of the one, and the teeth of the other ; and it sometimes 
happens they are killed upon the spot: fresh ones are immediately supplied in 
the place of those that are wounded or tired. ‘'T’o this entertainment there often 
follows that of whipping a blinded bear, which is performed by five or six men 
standing circularly with whips, which they exercise upon him without any 
merey, a8 he cannot escape from them because of his chain. 

self with all his force and skill, throwing down all who come within his reach 
and are not active enough to get out of it, and tearing the whips out of their 


hands, and breaking them. At these spectacles, and everywhere else, the 
English are constantly smoking tobacco. ’ 


nuts, according to the season, are carried al 
wine * The same author mentions the the 
this side the water: the most westerly was 
to deeay in the early part of the 17th ce 
crossed by the road from th 


pout to be sold, as well as ale and 
atres for dramatic representation on 
the Swan, which seems to have gone 
ntury. Near that part of Southwark 


grandest plays. Its aspect will be best understood from o 
Visscher’s map, 1616. Beside it stood the Rose and the 
receiving their titles from the signs or figures painted or 
doors. Rose Alley and Hope Alley still mark the sites o 
| more celebrated ‘‘ Globe,” is believed to have 


ur cut, copied from 
Hope theatres, all 
sculptured over their 
f these theatres: the 
stood where the iron-works of 


| Messrs. Sheeres are now located, close beside the bridge. 


| 


| 


Crossing to the London side of the bridge, our attention may only be 

| directed to the busy wharves and the trading boats near them; one of these 

we engrave, of peculiar kind; it is termed a “ Billy-boy,”—the sailors’ name 

for a rouud bow and stern coasting schooner: they are excellent sea boats, and, 

| from their box-like form, carry a large cargo. ‘These vessels frequently come 

| from Yorkshire, but are generally found on most parts of the English coast : 
| their masts lower like the London barges for going beneath bridges. 


ee 
= * 2m 


Paris Garden,” where bear and bull-baiting rejoiced the citizens, the gala | 
Our cut is copied from the rare woodcut map | 





He defends him- | 


Fruits, such as apples, pears, and | 





¢ iron bridge, stood the most famous of all—TuE 


Grose, of which Shakspere was part proprietor, and for which he wrote his 


= 3 
THE “* BILLY-BOY.” 


We mect with no important building until we arrive at the Fishmongers’ 
Hall, at the foot of London Bridge. It is a modern structure, built on the 


site of the old hall, in 1831. We engrave the original stone-fronted hall that 





FISHMONGERS’ HALL. 


= b 
existed on the same spot before the great fire of London, as ages oa 
Hollar, in 1647, including also some of the wharves and eae ah 
to complete as near as possible our picture of the banks of the “il d to limit 

We have thas arrived at London Bridge, having bern compe satenett the 
our descriptions to a mere enumeration of the various objects of 1 
voyager will meet on his way. 





























MONUMENTAL COMMEMORATIONS. 





Tue genius of monumental commemoration is so 
active in our day, that to keep pace with its doings 
demands from us the service of a continuous record. 
The months, as they succeed each other, yield all 
something in the way of narrative or of suggestion 
to that page of our Journal which undertakes to 
keep complete the chronicle of its doings. That 
page, amongst the variety of our Art-records, has an 
especial interest of its own, which it draws from 
foreign fountains. The laurel and the cypress that 
meet above a great man’s grave ne their lofty 
morals and elegiac strain to its other illustrations ; 
and the chapter in question of our Journal is a 
record at once of departed greatness and of the 
Art that enshrines it. 

First, let us record, with great satisfaction, that 
Mr. Foley’s noble statue of 

Viscount HarpInGE, recently exhibited in the 
courtyard of Burlington House, seems likely, 
amongst its other merits, to have the merit of up- 
rooting a government heresy. There has appeared 
to be a sort of opinion entertained by persons in 
authority, that an equestrian statue was a thing not 
to be expected from an English sculptor,—and that, 
if the want of such an illustration should happen to 
arise amongst us, we should have, of necessity, to 
fall back upon the Baron Marochetti. On what 
ground the first of these propositions founds, cer- 
tainly does not appear; but, to sustain the second, 
the Baron’s statue of Richard Coeur-de-Lion has 
been perseveringly put forward. It would seem as 
if, by a capricious logic, of the kind which is rather 
apt to grow in the air of authority, the merit in that 
particular work had been taken as implying the 
absence of merit elsewhere. A more emphatic 
refutation of a false dialectic never came out of the 
schools than has issued, in the instance before us, 
from Mr. Foley’s studio. Our readers know, that 
we have not, for ourselves, been slow to recognise 
the merit of the Baron Marochetti’s work; but the 
most adventurous of that artist’s supporters will not, 
we fancy, risk bringing it into competition with this 
great sculpture composition of Mr. Foley’s. From 
the courtyard of Burlington House, a very striking 
lesson has been read to our native Government, as to 
what the English sculptor can perform when he has 
the opportunity given to him. It is very probable, 
that a feeling that this is so may have operated as 
one of the stimulants to a movement which has 
been making in the profession itself,—but which, to 
our knowledge, has nobler motives also, that do 
great honour to the body of English artists. Per- 
haps the highest testimonial that a sculptor can 
achieve, is, a testimonial from his brethren; and 
the professional movement in reference to Mr. 
Foley’s work, while it takes the character of a 
testimonial to himself, forms a moral testimonial 
of a very pleasing kind in favour of those who 
make it. A number of his brother sculptors, and 
of the artist body generally, have been bestirring 
themselves to obtain signatures for an application 
to the Government, with a view to securing a copy, 
in bronze or in marble, of the great work in ques- 
tion, to be erected on some conspicuous site in this 
metropolis,* 

* Our advertising sheet, to which we would direct the 
attention of our readers, will show the nature of the move- 
ment referred to in the text above. The document in 
question is the most remarkable of its kind that has ever 
appeared in this country: nearly one hundred and fifty 
artists and gentlemen—painters, sculptors, architects, en- 
gineers, and engravers—have entered into a confederation 
to do honour to a brother artist, primarily, and, secondarily, 
to a distinguished soldier. 

Looking down the list of signatures appended to the docu- 
ment, we find in it the names of twenty-four Royal Acade- 
micians, including that of the President, out of thirty- 
nine—the number of that body at present; fifteen out of 
twenty-five Associates; the Presidents of the two Water- 
Colour Societies, and a long array of the majority of the 
most distinguished men in the united professions. Baron 
Marochetti, too, of Careur-de-Lion fame, also doffs his hat to 
the representation of the more recent English warrior ; and 
Signor Monti, whose eye is filled with the graces of Italian 
Sculpture, finds under our less sunny skies something he 
would fain keep in sight. At the preliminary meeting, 
which was held on the 24th of June, its object was set forth 
in the following words:—“ The manifestation of public 
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It is affecting to observe the efforts that are 
everywhere making, by all who cau set up preten- 
sions of any kind, to appropriate to themselves some 
share in that rich inheritance of glory which 

Str Henry Haverock leaves behind him. 
Wherever a community can establish a title of kin- 
ship, in any kind or degree, to the illustrious soldier 
who wore out his great heart in the struggle to get 
at the beleaguered women and children of England, 
and lies dead in the scene of the rescue,—a claim is 
advanced to an especial legacy of honour derivable 
out of the greatness. Among other claimants of the 
kind, the Carthusians have bethought them that it 
is something praiseworthy, as it were, to have drunk 
at the same educational fountains with the chief, 
and in virtue of that common baptism, have deter- 
mined to have a monument of their own, The 
sentiment of brotherhood, thus aroused to a special 
end, has swept into its purview—as it is in the 
nature of generous sentiment always to do—whatever 
else appealed to it on kindred grounds ; and memories 
of all whom the Charterhouse has sent out to die for 
their country gather round this memory of the 
noblest of them all. A subscription has been set 
on foot, with a view to perpetuating the names of 
Sir Henry Havelock and such other naval and 
military officers as, having been educated at the 
school in question, have fallen in the service of 
their country in the Russian and Indian wars; and 
it is intended, that, to the Art-monument to be 
erected within the walls of the building, shall be 
added such other memorial, in the form of a prize 
or otherwise, as the amount of funds will permit.— 
For the statue of Generat Haverock which is to 
match with that of General Napier in Trafalgar Square, 
the artists of the country are invited into competi- 
tion :—and, as competition seems to be the rule now 
for works of this description,—instead of the ex- 
ception in such especial cases as might appear to 
justify, or to demand, it,—we think the particular 
instance before us suggests a few words of com- 
ment. We have already pointed out, on former 
occasions, the very serious character, where works 
of the finest Art are concerned, of a practice which 
sets in motion teu times the amount of labour 
that is meant to be employed, and summons a 
multitude of Art-creations where one only will be 
paid for. It is quite clear, that by just so much 
as genius may have given a speciality of character, 
in conformity with the object demanded, to any one 
of these rejected works, such work will be unfit for 
any other application, and will incur the risk of 
being wholly lost to its author. The tendency of 
such consideration, very obviously, is, to beget a 
tameness of design, which is one of the worst forms 
of mediocrity. Men who are never commissioned, 
but summoned constantly into competition, will be 
apt to turn the power that is in them to the 
elaboration of showy groups, which may not have 
an individuality of expression so pronounced as to 
prevent their serving some other turn, with a new 
label, should they miss the one that summoned 
them. The struggle of genius with the subject 
itself, is exchanged for the struggle of talent against 





opinion in favour of the equestrian statue of Lord Hardinge, 
by Mr. Foley, as a work of Art, and the feeling of regret 
at the same time, that, being destined for India, it wil! be 
lost to this country, are the motives of the undersigned 
artists to recommend the raising of the means, by sub- 
scription or otherwise, for obtaining another cast in bronze, 
for the ornament of this metropolis, as well as to do honour 
to the Arts of this country as to the illustrious commander. 
in-chief commemorated by this work.” The artists have, 
in & manner most honourable to them, taken the initiative 
in this proceeding ; and there is little doubt of their follow- 
ing it up zealously ; but it must rest with the public gene- 
rally to give efficient aid, to bring the matter to a successful 
issue. What has been done since the preliminary meeting, 
we know not for certainty ; but we are satisfied that as 
soon as itis known where subscriptions may be paid, money 
will be flowing in. The present time, when all the world 
is away, is not the most auspicious time for collecting; 
still a beginning should be made at once. We have heard 

of many anxious to subscribe, who are only waiting to 

know where their contributions will be received. The 

object is national, especially as regards the Arts of the 

country, Let us have at least one statue in the public 

highway of London, which we can point out to the stranger 

with pride and exultation. We have no doubt that the 

Hon. Sec., Professor Donaldson, will attend to any com- 

munications he may receive. 


4c 





a host of ens and a certain uniformity of 
design inevitably results, which in itself announces 


that has produced the masterpieces of Art. It is 
certainly of the tendency of competition to kill the 
crowniug sculpture grace, emphasis.—Well, now, let 
us see how this tendency towards non-originality 
has been carefully improved on in the instance 
before us, and observe well whither this habitual 
use of competition is leading us. No great artist 
should wrong himself by working under such condi- 
tions as are laid down for this Havelock memorial. 
At the south-west corner of Trafalgar Square there 
stands, on a granite pedestal, a bronze statue of Sir 
Charles Napier; and the bronze statue of Sir Henry~ 
Havelock is to occupy a granite pedestal at the 
south-east corner, and to match the other in every 
respect. It is to be of exactly the same height as 
its predecessor ; and some geometrical uecessity of 
absolute correspondence is so strongly apprehended, 
that we feel, as we read the directions, that the 
model would be most likely to succeed which should 
adopt Mr. Adams’s very , and square in all 
respects with his work, like the figures in a fire- 
grate. To inculcate this suggestion, and secure this 
effect, a drawing of the Napier statue is sent round 
with the circular inviting artists to compete and 
prescribing the terms of competition :—and alto- 
gether, an impression is created that the impossi- 
bility of matching the Napier nose (of which 
Mr. Adams has made the most) will inevitably 
detract from the contentment of this committee 
with avy work which they are likely to obtain.— 
Then, having set Art to work in a straight-waist- 
coat, the committee call on artists to work cheaply. 
—“ The designs are required to be made to a scale 
of two inches to the foot; and to be forwarded to 
the secretary on or before the Ist of October next, 
with an estimate of the cost of the work, includ- 
ing all expense of erection, and such inscription aa 
the committee may desire.” —That is, the sculptors 
having striven against each other for who can best 
copy Mr. Adaims’s statue in a Havelock figure, are 
to bid against each other for who will do it at the 
lowest price. The artists are summoned to work 
to pattern, and to offer their work by tender. The 
whole advertisement is after the fashion of those 
inviting contracts for the supply of shoes for the 
army or shirts for the navy. High Art can, of 
course, not be had on these conditions. Under 
such a dispensation, should it finally prevail, our 
sculptors must inevitably degenerate into statuarics 
and stonemasons.— Meantime, a letter from a British 
officer stationed at the Alumbagh informs us, that 
the narrow strip of ground in the compound there 
which forms the great soldier's grave is not to be his 
final resting-place. In the Report of a Lunacy 
Commission which sat some weeks ago, one of the 
delusions ascribed to the subject of the inquiry was, 
a wild belief that General Havelock was not dead. 
“They buried him, it is true,” said the unfortunate 
gentleman; “ but he rang his bell in the grave, and 
they took him out, and he is coming to England.” 
Well, something like this, in a sense less wild, is 
taking place in fact. Out of that eastern grave, 
marked only with its “scathed and withered tree,” 
the fame of this soldier has rang through the world, 
till it is felt that his fitting place of mortal repose 
can be only amongst England's illustrious dead. 
At the expense of the officers who followed his 
“monarch march,” as this writer calls it, to the 
rescue for which he paid his life, his body is to be 
disinterred, and it “is coming to England.” —-“ If 
ever J return,” says the writer of the letter, himself 
a subscriber te the fund for the object in question, 
“the tomb of Havelock in Westminster Abbey will 
be visited hy me with no common feelings.” 

In the same spirit as that of the Carthusians, the 

men of Rugby have determined to memorialise, as 
their own especial heroes, the soldiers who went out 
from amongst themselves to tind graves on Russian 
soil. By way of monument to-—- 
Tue Rucpeians in THe Campa, a window of 
stained glass, by Hardman, of Birmingham, offering 
a representation of the Centurion at the foot of the 
Cross, has been recently — in the chapel of 
Ragby School. A tablet of brass, let in to the wall, 
immediately beneath the eill of the memorial window, 
is inscribed with a legend recording the names of 
thirty-three men “ of that House” who fell in the 
different actions in the Crimea, 





the abdication of that high and prerogative power _ 
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Under the influence of the same sentiment, sub- | promise him redress. It was frankly admitted by 


scriptions have been likewise entered into for a 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the unfinished 


Curwean Monument 1n Westminster. —The | condition of the monument on this site to the greatest 
contributors are, for the most part, gentlemen who | of England’s naval chiefs, and the piece-meal fashion 


have received their education at Westminster School, 


in which it had struggled into such life as it has, 


—and the parties to be commemorated are those, | were a diseredit to the nation ;—and ¢hat discredit, 
who, having shared with them this incident, fell in | so far as is now possible, he undertakes that the 


battle or by disease, in the campaign of the Crimea. 
On a monument which is to be of granite, sixty feet 
in height, a set of tablets will be engraven with the 
names, naval or military, of those who thus died, 
and with, in each case, a statement of the manner of 
the death :—and for this memorial a space of ground 
near Westminster Abbey, and adjoining the entrance 
to the schools, has been assigned by Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners of Works. It is immediately oppo- 
site “ Tue Westminster Patace Hore.” 

From Lucknow to Cawnpore, is now a summer 
morning’s ride ; but into every inch of the way be- 
tween these henceforth historic sites is trodden im- 
mortal memories,—and that dreadful road, at one end 
of which a mortal terror sat not many months ago, 
as the shadow of the horror which sat at the other, 
was daily and hourly, in that terrible time, traversed 
by the throbbing and trembling heart of England. 
With the losses sustained in this latter scene, which our 
heroes reached too late for rescue, there mingle no 
consoling thoughts of any kind that can be gathered 
on mortal ground ; and the first idea, therefore, with | 
aview to consecrating perhaps the bitterest memory | 
that our country preserves, was to hand over the 
well which it haunts to the keeping of religion. It 
was originally designed that a— 

MemoniaL Cuurcu at Cawnpore should arise 
over the very grave of the martyrs; but it is 
found now, that the distance of the well from the 
mission station, and other considerations, render 
it ineligible as the actual site of the sacred edi- 
fice. It has been determined, therefore, to mark 
the dreadful spot itself by some suitable monu- 
ment of a simple, though lasting, kind,—and to 
build the church (which, though it need not be 
large, must, from its monumental character, be 
of good architecture, and therefore expensive), in 
connection with the mission buildings already exist- 
ing near the native town. ‘The simple piety of 
soldiers on the spot had anticipated the former por- 
tion of this new design, by rearing a cross near 
the well ;—and the resident chaplain has already taken 
steps for expanding this mark into a memorial of 
greater monumental pretension, on the precise spot. 
The committee propose, therefore, to associate them- 
selves with him in carrying out this part of the 
design to its completion :—and they announce, fur- 
ther, their desire to promote the views of those who, 
having—like many of themselves, they say—lost 
friends at Cawnpore, or elsewhere in this Indian 
war, may wish to raise special monuments connected 
with the architecture of the church. 

Let the great soldier lie where he may at last,— 
the grave of Havelock in the compound at Lucknow 

will, like the Memorial Church at Cawnpore, ever 
be a shrine :—and this brings us to speak of another 
great soldier, though of a far other type, whose 
mortal remains also underwent funeral translation, 
and in respect to whom steps are now taking to 
save and consecrate the memories that hang about 
the sepulchre in which they were originally laid. 
The land forming the site of Longwood, and that, 
in Napoleon’sVale,which holds the tomb of the first — 

Emreror Napo.ron, had passed into private 


hands; and these lands have been recently pur- | 
chased by the British crown, at a cost of £5100, | 
for transfer to the present Emperor of the French, | 


and his heirs in perpetuity. The legislative corps 
of France has voted a sum of 180,000 francs to 
carry out the objects contemplated. One of those 


chase price to the crown of England. 

let us see, however, whether our own monu- 
mental doings at home will not furnish us with 
some more cheerful materials than those with which 
we have last been dealing, before we bring this 
article to a close-—Our readers have seen, with 
gratification doubtless, that, almost at the very 
moment while we were uttering our recent lament 
over the disgrace which the British Lion has sus- 
tained in Trafalgar Square,—and as if it were in 
answer to our pleading on his behalf,—the cause of 
the royal animal was revived in the House of Com- 





nation shall repair. After what we have said on 
the subject, we are bound, of course, to admit, that 
something of poetry is lost by this change in the 
noble beast’s fortunes. The desolate grandeur which 
we found in the theme not many weeks ago, is gone: 
—but then, the lion recovers his honours,—which is 
a better thing. Caius Marius sitting among the 
ruins of Carthage, was a fine poetic figure ;—but 
his friends would rather have seen him Dictator at 
Rome. We will be thankful for the lions, even 
at the cost of discrediting a prophecy of our own. 
For the— 

Netson Lions, which are to be executed in 
bronze, a vote of £6000 has been taken: and Sir 
Edwin Landseer is understood to have undertaken 
the duty of seeing that the aspects and anatomy of 
the lord of the forest are truly rendered.* 

We see, at the same time, from some proceedings 
in the same House of Commons, and with the satis- 
faction due to the theme, that the disposition to 
utilise our public Art monuments, which began 
with the town of Chelmsford when it put Judge 
Tindale on the pump,—and which the great com- 
mercial city of Manchester shows a disposition to 
carry out in the true economic spirit, and after a 
fassion of its own,—is spreading to the metropolis, 
in conformity with a previous suggestion which we 
take credit for having ourselves made. Like all 
striking innovations, this one meets with its oppo- 
nents,—and the metropolitan demonstration in its 
favour has received a check. Our readers should 
know, however, that there Aas been an idea enter- 
tained, in high quarters, of making the— 

MARBLE ARCH carry a clock:—and they will 
hardly have forgotten, we trust, our own suggestion, 
in reference to this very spot, when there was a 
proposal made for erecting here the statue of 
Richard Cceur-de-Lion,—that the Crusader should 
lift up a gas-light on his lance. We take a natural 
pride in thinking, that the Board of Works has 
caught the spirit of our suggestion.—To Lord Elcho’s 
proposal, however, for putting a timepiece in the 
cocked-hat of the Duke of Wellington’s equestrian 
statue, at Hyde Park Corner, we object at once,— 
but also on the economic ground. 

Some time ago, as onr readers will remember, a 
subscription was set on foot by the persons em- 
ployed in the service of the Bridgewater trustees, 
and promoted by the friends of— 

THE Late Lorp ELLEsMeRE, with the object 
of erecting a memorial of that liberal and accom- 
plished nobleman on a rising ground, not far from 
Worsley Church, forming a conspicuous object from 
the Manchester and Liverpool Railway. It is now 
stated, that the monument is to be a tower, of the 
transition Gothic character, executed in stone, brick, 
and marble. The main member will be, an octagon 
shaft, climbed by a spiral belt of coloured tiles, and 
rising from an elaborate square basement, which 
will cover forty-nine feet of ground. The height 
of the tower, from the ground line to the -finial, is 
to be 132 feet. 

In the adjacent county the men of Salford have 
been inaugurating their monument to— 

THE LATE Mr. Broruerton :—which, after all 
the display of utilitarian ingenuity elaborated for 
the behoof of the good and busy borough with a 
view to this memorial, ends, satisfactorily, in the 
simple Art achievement of a full-length statue, in 


| bronze, from the model of Mr. Noble. The statue 
objects is, we presume, the repayment of the pur- 





* We hear that the models of the lions have been com- 


| pleted,—but not “ by authority,” we presume,—by Mr. 


Milnes, who has copied them from the life; the Times, in a 
somewhat recent notice of the intended completion of the 
column, asserts that “‘ six of our leading artists prepared 
models (some of which are of the highest orderof merit),” 
and that they were sent in to the President of the Board of 
Works, who returned them, with the “ curt intimation that 
the execution of these gigantic pieces of sculpture had been 
entrusted to Sir Edwin Landseer.” We have not been able 
to ascertain whether the facts are really as they are thus 


| stated; but if so, they seem to be something like what has 


mons, and a minister was found with the spirit to | 


taken place with regard tothe Wellington Monument; and 
that just now those in exalted official stations are carrying 
matters with a high hand as regards our national monu- 
ments. We cannot suppose that Sir Edwin Landseer un- 
dertook the task of executing the work. 





stands in the Peel Park; and ov 

£2550, which was collected rent ooh pommel 
purpose, a remaining balance of £800 is to be 
invested as a fund, the interest of which will be 
applied annually to the purchase of books for 
dividing between the Peel Park Free Library, the 
Working Men’s College, and the Pendleton Me. 
chanics’ Institute. The statue is nine feet five inches 
in height ; and is said to represent well the gentle- 
man who, as the inscription on the pedestal re. 
cords, was “ the first, and for upwards of twenty- 
four successive years the faithful, representative of 
the borough of Salford in the House of Commons.” 
The re of Manchester, in a very striking 
tribute to the memory of the deceased member, well 
observed, that it is a proud period in the history of 
a country when those of her sons who have culti- 
vated the civil arts receive the full honours that a 
people has to bestow :—and, for ourselves, we will 
take leave to congratulate the town of Salford, that 
while paying their debt of gratitude and commemo. 
ration to a practical man, his townsmen have felt 
that it could be appropriately paid in an Art form. 
It is among the somewhat rough realities of com- 
munities like this, that we earnestly desire to see 
the Art feeling run clear and unadulterated. In 
the metropolis, the Art circulation in the long run, 
is safe enough ;—our anxiety is, that it should flow 
in a healthy current along all the arteries, and 
pronounce itself wholesomely at all the extremities 
of the national body. The town of Salford has 
rejected some very strange nostrums that were offered 
to her, on this occasion, by the Art-quackeries of the 
day; and, much to the gratification of her friends, 
has taken excellent ground in the matter of this 
Brotherton monument. 


———_——_—_ 


OBITUARY. 


MRS. LOUDON. 


Tue month of July took from us one of that 
sisterhood of writers, whose contributions to many 
departments of our literature have given to the 
sex so honourable a place in the authorship of 
the thirty years of our century last past. Mrs. 
Loudon—the widow of the late Mr. J. C. Loudon, 
the well known writer on floriculture and on 
English forest trees—belongs, like her husband, by 
the subject of her books, to a class whose appeal 
lies outside our department as journalists,—but she 
has a claim to special record in our columns by 
virtue of their form. Her various publications for 
the instruction of ladies in the practice of garden- 
ing are made elegant and attractive by not less than 
some fifteen hundred coloured illustrations of flowers, 
in their wild or in their cultivated condition. By 
means of these illustrations, they form drawing- 
room and boudoir books of great beauty ; while they 
will long hold their place as directors to the sex in 
one of the recreations, scientific and sentimental, 
best suited to the refined and sensitive nature of 
feminine taste.—Of encouragement to those by 
whom the subject, as a graceful and intelligent 
pursuit, may have been neglected, Mrs. Loudon’s 
own history supplies the example. She came first 
into the literary circles in which she met her future 
husband, as Miss Webb, the authoress of a three- 
volume novel called “The Mummy ; and at the 
time of her marriage knew as little of the language 
of flowers, in any other sense than the poetical bee 
as a mummy might. But, catching the ne 
the atmosphere into which marriage had introdu 
her, her desire for a knowledge of its ——. = 
cultivated by her husband to a result, of whic er 
six quarto volumes of Flower Books ag e 
name remain as an abiding frait.—Mrs. Lon hich 
individual instincts were of that social = 
led her into wide personal intercourse a = 
literary circles of her time. On the death oe! ‘is 
husband, the Government of the day recogn! er af 
claim and ber own by an annual pension to wi 
one hundred pounds; and her death, at ey 
fifty-eight, somewhat prematurely — o hore 
extent, the not over-ample funds applicab p Be ~ 
needed, to the acknowledgment and reward 0 
tellectual labour. 
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THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 





Tue close of the exhibitions is as usual succeeded 
by the exposition, in Suffolk Street, of the works 
selected by the prizeholders of the Art-Union. Not- 
withstanding the depression that, during the past 
year, has weighed upon the commercial world, the 
subscription for the year amounted to 11,658/., of 
which 5309/. have been expended in the purchase 
of pictures and drawings, in number onehundred and 
ten. The council of the society have extended the 
variety of the prizes by the addition of three hundred 
volumes of photographs, each of which contains 
twelve pictures—five by Mr. Fenton, four by Messrs. 
Cundall and Howlett, one by Frith, one by Thomp- 
son, and oue by Caldesi and Montecchi. With respect 
to bronzes, the council have confined themselves to 
the distribution of works executed in former years. 
These cabinet bronzes we never contemplate without 
admiration, and regret that for such works there is 
not existing among us a more extensive taste. If, 
however, this branch of Art grow in public favour, it 
must not be forgotten that the Art-Union of London 
has effected much towards that desirable end. In 
addition to the pictures and the photographs we 
have mentioned, there will be distributed also to 
prizeholders one bronze, ‘Mercy on the Battle 
Field ;’ five bronzes, ‘ Her Majesty on Horseback ;’ 
forty porcelain groups, ‘ Venus and Cupid;’ thirty 
porcelain statuettes, ‘The Stepping Stones ;’ ten 
vases in iron, fifty tazzas in iron, thirty-two silver 
medals of Banks the sculptor, two hundred and 
thirty volumes of etchings; seventy-two proofs, 
‘Tyndale translating the Bible;’ and one hundred 
proofs, ‘The Crucifixion,’ after Hilton: in the 
whole nine hundred and eighty prizes. Turner’s 
picture, ‘ Bellini’s works conveyed to the Church of 
the Redentore, Venice,’ has been engraved by Will- 
more, and is in the possession of a proportion of the 
subscribers ; and another work by Turner is in the 
hands of the engraver for a future year, and the 
engraving, by Sharp, from Frith’s picture, entitled, 
‘ Life at the Sea-side,’ but more commonly known 
as ‘ Ramsgate Sands,’ will be distributed to the 
prizeholders of the current year. One of the most 
interesting features of the exhibition in Suffolk 
Street is the progressive series of medals, struck! in 
memory of celebrated men ; the obverse and reverse 
of each presenting the profile of the man and his 
greatest work ; as Reynolds, ‘ The infant Hercules ;’ 
Wren, ‘St. Paul’s Cathedral ;’ Vanburgh, ‘ Blen- 
heim ;’ and in like manner, Hogarth, Chambers, 
Flaxman, Inigo Jones, Wyon, Banks, and Gains- 
borough. Too much praise cannot be given to 
the Art-Union for its encouragement of medalling, 
since, in the recent state of the art, it is probable, 
that in the event of a national medal being required, 
we should have been compelled to have recourse toa 
foreignartist. Thehighest prizedrawn is two hundred 
pounds. We have made our readers already familiar 
with nearly all the picture prizes; and the principal 
selections we have also enumerated. To go over the 
subject again is therefore needless, neither is it 
necessary to comment on the now notorious fact, 
that prize-gainers have no chauce of obtaiuing good 
pictures: consequently the collection is—as under 
existing circumstances it ever will be, and cannot 
fail to be—below mediocrity. 


—=@——_— 


THE ART-UNION OF GLASGOW. 





THE annual exhibition in London of the prizes of 
the Art-Union of Glasgow was opened on the 7th of 
August, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. The 
catalogue enumerates ninety-eight pictures, many of 
which we have already seen and noticed: but there 
are many others which have never been publicly 
seen, having been transferred directly from the studio 
of the painter to the society. We regret that we 
cannot find space to describe this collection, which 
is really excellent ; giving continued assurance of the 
supremacy of the Scottish school—for from that 
school chiefly the prizes are obtained. The print for 
the year is from Webster’s picture, ‘The Play- 
Grennd,’ engraved by Joubert: proofs of the prize- 
plates of former years are also exhibited, adding to 
the attractions of this really interesting collection. 








THE ANTWERP BOURSE. 





An old historic building, of interest alike to Bel- 
gium and England, has recently ceased to exist. 
The Exchange, or “‘ Bourse” of Antwerp, erected 
in 1531, after outliving many perils by siege 
aud fire in the vicissitudes of fortune through 
which the city has passed, was utterly destroyed 


a few weeks ago by an accidental fire. The docu- | 


ments which were connected with the trade his- 
tory of this, the most important mercantile town of 
the middle ages, and which were of the utmost value, 


w 


ii 
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————— 


| 
were also burned. The Antwerp Bourse, with 
| its cloistered square for the protection of the mer- 
| chants in foul weather, first gave the idea to our Sir 
Thomas Gresham for a similar building in London: 
our merchants at that time met in the open street 
in all weathers; and Sir Thomas, who resided as 
British agent in Antwerp for some years, deter- 
, mined to provide his fellow-citizens with a place of 
business like that at Antwerp, which was the earliest 
erection of the kind. When he perfected his London 
| building, he called it “ Britain’s Bourse,” thus 
retaining the name of his prototype; but when 
Queen Elizabeth visited the place in 1571, she gave 


* 
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THE BOURSE, ANTWERP, 


it the name of “The Royal Exchange,” which it 
has retained to the present day. 

The Antwerp Bourse was a quaint and highly 
enriched old building, resting on pillars of blue 
marble, each decorated with scuJptured ornament of 
intricate pattern, varying in each pillar; the roof 
was covered with interlaced bands equally fanciful 
in arrangement. This supported a floor devoted to 
public offices, and containing historic documents 
—now, as stated above, totally destroyed —but 
which must have been of the greatest value, as con- 
taining the history of the early commerce of Antwerp, 
as well as that of our great merchants, such as Sir 


Thomas Gresham, who were established in “ the 
| English House” still shown in the old city. ‘The 
upper floor of the roof was devoted to secondary 
offices, and, above all, rose the old clock tower. 
Our sketch shows the interior of the quadrangle as 
it existed a few years since, when it still preserved 
unaltered its original features. About four years ago, 
this quadrangle was entirely covered with glass in 
an ornamental framework of iron, which gave it the 
aspect of a large conservatory; and although the 
old building was untouched, it entirely destroyed its 
original effect. 
The Antwerp Bonrse was the origin of all others, 
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THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, AS BUILT BY GRESHAM. 


the first copy being Gresham’s; the next was 

at Amsterdam; and they were succeeded by many 

a Bourse, Bolsa, and Exchange, in Europe and | 
America. Gresham’s original building we also in- 
troduce ; and the close character of the copy, in its 
general arrangements, will be at once detected. 
Gresham’s arcades were simpler than those at 
Antwerp, and there is more of classic, and less of 
renaissance in the general style of architecture 
adopted by our great citizen. ‘The arrangement of 
the upper floors was entirely similar to the Antwerp 
original; the tower differs, being square, with external 
balconies; and the vane surmounted by his crest— 





the grasshopper. This building was destroyed in 
the great fire of 1666. That which succeeded it 
was subjected to the same fate in 1838, to be 


| again succeeded by the present noble structure. 


The Bourse at Antwerp was a monument which 
all visitors to the quaint old city reverenced. Its 
walls spoke eloquently to the historic student. It 
typified the world’s progress in the middle ages, 
when the freedom reluctantly forced on the narrow 
policies of the day advanced with difficulty to its 
great culminating point, over the ruins of feudal 
restriction: its destruction is, therefore, on many 
accounts to be regretted. 
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THE YOUNG HUSSAR. 
(LORD FITZGIBBON). 
PROM THE STATUE BY P. MACDOWELL, B.A. 


Tus is a statue of the late Lord Viscount Fitz- 
gibbon, of the 8th Hussars (Royal Irish), “‘ exeented 
in bronze, for the city of Limerick, and erected to 
the memory of his lordship, and that of his brave 
companions in arms, natives of the county and city 
of Limerick, who fell at Balaklava.” A model of 
the statue was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
during the season just closed. 

Viscount Fitzgibbon was eldest son and heir of 
Richard Robert Fitzgibbon, Earl of Clare, Lord- 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the county of 
Limerick, by Diana, daughter of the late Charles 
Woodcock, Esq.: he was born in 1829, and had 
scarcely reached his twenty-fifth year at the time 
of his death. He entered the army at an early age, 
obtaining a cornetcy, we believe, in the 8th Hussars, 
with which, as lieutenant, he went out to the 
Crimea. In the memorable cavalry charge at Bala- 
klava, on the 25th of October, 1854, he fell despe- 
rately wounded, and died shortly afterwards. 

Events that have since occurred in our Eastern 
empire now cling so closely to our memory, that 
we scem almost to have forgotten those exploits 
which, during the Russian war, filled the heart of 
every Englishman with wonder and delight, and 
of England’s foe—one worthy of him—with dis- 
may :— 

* Old men forget, yet shall not all forget 
The deeds they did that day,” 


when the light cavalry brigade—“the gallant six 
hundred,” as Tennyson calls them—swept over the 
valley on the artillery of the Russians, and returned 
with their force diminished by two-thirds. Leoni- 
das, at Thermopyle, old Dentatus, with his back 
against the rock, each fighting against overwhelming 
numbers, offers no brighter example of indomitable 
valour, and willing self-sacrifice, than every one of 
that gallant band who rushed forward to almost 
certain death at the sound of the trumpet’s voice : 
it seems a miracle that a man lived to tell how 
the battle was “lost and won.” 

We had written thus far when a copy of the 
Times, of November 14, 1854, containing an account 
of the engagement, came into our hands: the Jead- 
ing article, in referring to it, contains the following 
eloquent passage:—‘ There is something in the 
pomp and solemnity of this fatal exploit which 
takes it out of ordinary war, and makes it a grand 
national sacrifice. The Roman citizen hardly rode 
more gallantly, more deliberately, than those de- 
voted six hundred rushed to the place of their 
glorious doom. ‘They went as fanatics seek the 
death that is to save them, and as heroes have 
sought death in the thick of the fight, when they 
could no longer hope to conquer. But this was 
something more than individual prowess or the 
enthusiasm of a crowd. There was organization 


They saw that in the execution of the order in their 
hands they would have to run the gauntlet of bat- 
teries, ambuscades, reserves, enough for the de- 
struction of an army; but they went with their 
eyes open, as if under a spell. It was a skilful, 
murderous, and powerful foe that prepared the path 
for their destruction, and yet at that challenge they 
went on and persevered to their doom. This was 
not war, as the French general said; it was a spec- 
tacle, and one worthy of the ‘cloud of witnesses’ 
that encompassed the performers. When onr first 
horror and admiration have subsided, one feels a 
species of mystery in the deed which interests us even 
more than the more important tidings that are now 
pouring in. What is the meaning of a spectacle so 
strange, 80 terrific, so disastrous, and yet so grand ?” 
The mystery never has, and now never can be, 
satisfactorily cleared up; it must suffice that the 
story is indelibly engraven on one of the most 
glorious pages of British history. “ Peace to the 
souls of the heroes! their deeds were great in war,” 
says the son of Fingal: honour to those who survive, 
Mr. MacDowell’s statue has already been de- 
scribed in the Art-Jowrnal—in the January part. 
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THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 


Aw attempt was made, before the House of Com- 
mons rose for the recess, to apply the censorship of 
the collective wisdom to the strange unconnected 
drama of this Monument, and obtain, if possible, a 
new last Act. A catastrophe which detaches itself 
completely from all the grounds and motives pre- 
viously laid, is too daring a violation of the unities 
to be sanctioned even in a poet like Lord John 
Manners,—and Mr. Stuart Wortley songht to extract 
from the House a declaration that a Chief Com- 
missioner of Works has no authority thus to defy 
Aristotle. But, the rule was moved too late in the 
session. The House was in a hurry,—and had 
little disposition for criticism, and none for com- 
petition. From the stubble fields of England the 
messengers of the season had been crowding in, and 
the distant whirr of the partridge was a summons 
not to be resisted by the sons of St. Stephen. The 
floor of the House was already strewed with bills 
laid out for packing up,—and here and there a 
chipped or a broken measure showed the haste em- 
ployed. ‘Through all their pre-occupation, however, 
the members saw, that there was something in Mr. 
Stuart Wortley’s dogma,—but they had no time left 
for dealing with it. The character of the House 
was to be saved,—but so was the shooting season. 
Lord John Manners’s last act could not possibly re- 
ceive the imprimatur of Parliament,—but there was 
not leisure for amending it. In this dilemma, the 
members bethought them of a well-accustomed par- 
liamentary resource—and the House, more swo, fell 
back on compromise. 

The moral of Mr. Stuart Wortley’s motion is 
clear and simple enough. He puts it thus—A 
large sum of money is in hand, for a monument to 
the Duke of Wellington, which, both because of the 
importance of the object and the gréatness of stale 
on which the fands admit of its being carried’ out, 
should be, at the same time, a monument of the 
nation’s Art. The Art-opportunity is one which the 
country has rarely at its command, and cannot afford 
to see thrown away. A fourth-rate monument to 
the Duke of Wellington must, under such conditions 
as the nation has just now at its disposal, stand, to 
the foreigner and to the future, as an admission of 
Art-incapacity in our country and time. The case 
is emphatically one of those which will not bear 
tampering with by red-tape di/ettantism, or hud- 
dling up at the caprice of a minister.—Well, then, 
it is pointed out, that a body of artists have been 
invited to compete for the work under conditions 
which are not the conditions of the work now to be 
executed. The designs submitted by them were 
designs fitted to incidents which are withdrawn as 
unfavourable ones, and restrained by limitations 
arbitrarily removed after they have done their office 
of restraint. Models wrought under express pre- 
scription for an arch in the nave of St. Paul’s, 
are to stand rejected now because they have 
not been wrought to suit its Consistory Court. 


— : | Lord John Manners goes into Westminster Hall 
and military skill, at least enough to enable the | to see which model will best furnish the new 
chiefs to know the terrible nature of the deed. | 


locality, by himself arbitrarily assigned, in con- 
sequence of its being worst fitted for the par- 
ticular locality to which Sir Benjamin Hall had 
specifically required that it should be adapted. The 
logic is curious. The ground of failure in the com- 
petition becomes the ground of recognition in the 
work :—unfitness is accepted as qualification! For, 


| there will be no doubt whatever among artists, or 


among those who give any study to the principles 
of Art in its architectonic relations, that the change 
of site does change some of the essential conditions 
of design ;—and Sir Benjamin Hall well expressed 


| himself as very forcibly struck with the consideration, 


“that the model which had been prepared for one 
part of the building could not with any propriety be 
put up in another part of the building, for which it 
was in no way adapted.” But Lord John Manners 
considers, that this particular model, decause it was 
conspicuously deficient in the qualities which could 
have recommended it to that “‘ part of the building” 
of which Sir Benjamin Hall speaks, may be most 
readily doctored so as to “ be with propriety put up” 
in that “ other part of the building” which he himself 
has appropriated to it ex post facto. Having taken 
on himself arbitrarily to change the site,—on very 
good grounds, we admit, if he had made that change 








the ground of an entirely new 
John ay takes also on him 
termine the manner in which that si 

pied, and the man who shall carry pe pre 
unknown design of his, Lord John’s, own.—To this 
Mr. Stuart Wortley asks Parliament to say, “ No!” 
The Wellington Monument must not be jobbed :-— 
nor must Lord John Manners have the national 
£20,000 to fit up, for anything that parliament 
knows, a toy-shop. Let Lord John Manners be as 
medizeval as he likes,—but not in honour of the 
soldier of the nineteenth century, and not at the 
public cost. Mr. Stuart Wortley’s propositions, 
then, are these. We have this large sum,—we 
want a fine Art-monument for -it,—and the site 
of that monument, it is now determined, shall be, 
the Consistory Court of St. Paul’s, To this site 
the great artists of the country have never had 
their attention called. Till that shall have been 
done, there is no reason whatever why we should 
consider ourselves as driven to patch-work. “It is 
therefore expedient,” he moves the House to declare, 
“that a limited number of distinguished artists 
should be further employed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to furnish models with special reference to the 
new site and altered circumstances,-—and that these 
artists should be remunerated for their labour, and 
their models purchased for the country.” 

As we have said, the motion was driven by circum- 
stances to a period of the session too lute for its 
sufficient entertainment. The House was winding up 
its business for adjournment,—and glad to escape 
into compromise. It having been suggested by some 
oue that the matter should remain in a provisional 
state,—that condition, we have to repeat again and 
again, so dear to our legislators,—the House caught 
at the suggestion :—and so did the minister. As at 
present arranged between the high contracting par- 
ties, the matter stands thus. Mr. Stepheus is to erect 
a full-sized model of his proposed monument in the 
Consistory Court,—that we may see how we like it. 
If the model be not then approved by the nation, 
we can pass into better hands. The House felt 
that it had solved a problem. It had got rid of 
a troublesome motion, without committing itself to 
a false course in the matter of the monument :— 
and it carried a clear conscience out into the stubble. 
Unhappily, we have certain memories which do not 
permit us to acquiesce in that state of contentedness, 
as regards this matter, which is now walking the 
furrows, gun in hand, as an Irish member might 
say. We have paid for this form of the provisional 
before, and know its tendency to become the per- 
manent. It is in the nature of things, to take root 
where they are once planted. Our readers know 
the bronze ogre, that, to the dismay of the artists 
of the world, stood, after the proper prescription of 
fairy lore, right in the path by w ich, in 1851, the 
nations had to approach the enchanted palace in the 

ark,—and stands there still ; and they will scarcel y 
on forgotten the discreditable trick by which that 
specimen of jobbing in Art obtained its bad 
eminence.” That figure was to be set up just to 
see if we liked it,—and to come down if we did not. 
We have never yet, for ourselves, met with the men 
who did like it. We tried hard, we remember, to 
persuade our neighbours that it was a joke; but 
they put on serious faces, and hinted that it was 
too practical a joke for a nation making preten- 
sions to a love of Art. There, however, a8 We 
have said, the monstrosity ry to this day :—an 
the arguments which kept it there, are su 
of being repeated. ‘There was something by 4 
suspicious in Lord John Manners’s eagerness 
accept the truce offered by a member of the oe 
The plea of work done, and of a footing conced® i 
tells always with a practical nation. The thing "It 
need closely watching :—and shall not want ours. 
Parliament, when it again meets, will, on its part, 
redeem honourably, and enforce rigidly, the terms 
of the compromise into which it has been wy 
to enter, the nation may yet hope to havea Welling- 
ton Monument worthy at once of the chief com 
memorated and of the art which it has 
to the commemoration. Meanwhile,— be 

THe WELLINGTON SARCOPHAGUS may NOW 
seen by the public, in the crypt of St. Paul “ ; 
dral appropriated to the remains of the grea tthe 
The coffin which it encloses has, since the day 0 
funeral, borrowed, until now, a resting place 
the tomb of his brother in greatness, Baron 
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arbitrarily to de. 
























































of the Nile. The duke has at length a sepulchre of 
his own; but the two temples of the immortal 
mortals stand close together,—and each of the chiefs 
contributes a portion of his memorial greatness to 
the other. The dark brown mass of Cornish por- 
phyry which forms the new sarcophagus, peliovel by 
the yellow markings that symbolise decay, carries 
two inscriptions ; the one recording only the name, 
the other only the birth and death dates, of the 
illustrious sleeper. The sarcophagus rests on a 
granite base, with lion-heads watching, in stone, at 
the corners. The chamber is floored with Minton’s 
tiles, and seen by light streaming from candelabra of 
granite. ‘There is no ornament on the sarcophagus 
but the herald’s cross.—On three days of the week, 
Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, the public are 
admitted into this sepulchral chamber free: a charge 
of sixpence on the other days defrays the expense of 
lights and attendants. 


——@— 


THE LAW OF ART-COPYRIGHT. 





THE questions connected with an enlargement of 
the terms and an improvement in the protection to 
be given to property in works of Fine Art,—into 
the consideration of which we entered largely in 
our number for the 1st of July last,—were brought 
before the House of Lords, by Lord Lyndhurst, on the 
26th of that same month. His lordship’s introduc- 
tion of the matter took the form of petitions from 
the Society of Arts, from the Royal Institution of 
British Artists, and from a large body of practising 
artists, including the presideut and members of the 
Royal Academy. ‘The subject is thus, during the 
recess, formally as regards the one house and inci- 
dentally as regards the other, under the consideration 
of those who will have te deal finally with it: and 
we trust earnestly, that in that sufficient interval 
there will be a careful examination of the principles 
by which legislation in respect of Art property 
should be governed. By this question, and by 
some others that are tending surely now to an early 
solution, the Arts of this country are in a period of 
crisis,—and measures of more kinds than one that 
are about to be almost immediately taken, will 
affect the condition of their professors amongst us 
for many years to come. In the interests of that 
body whose cause is our own, we anxiously solicit 
the attention of those members of both Houses who 
feel an interest in Art to the arguments which 
we have felt it our duty to advance, for the purpose 
of averting, so far as our warning can extend, the 
imminent peril in which, according to our view, 
the artists now appealing to Parliament stand. 
There is no mischief so incurable as that which is 
done under the misapplication of a true principle. 
The denial of the principle will right itself. Men 
answer certainly to its appeal at last, and rise in 
its favour. But that which is doue under the 
authority of the principle itself, is done for many 
years to come,—and society cannot constantly be 
reopening questions so sanctioned, A mistaken 
position achieved for themselves under the banuer 
of aright to be now asserted, the artists will pro- 
bably find themselves powerless to retrace during 
this their generation. The time for the wise and 
wholesome course is now, while the questions are 
all open :—and really the questions, themselves, are 
80 plain and practical, that, once more, we ask only 
@ serious cousideration of our own statement of 
them, on the part of the artist body, and of those 
who will have to decide ultimately for them. 

To a certain extent, Lord Lyndhurst supplemented 
the omission of which we complained against the 
Society of Arts, when they declined to give publicity 
to the individual instances of fraudulent, or other- 
wise wrongful, invasion of copyright, which, never- 
theless, they had collected as the basis of their 
argument for its protection. The evidence relating 
to these cases the society have, however, now laid 
before Lyndhurst ; and this evidence,—forming, as 
his lordship says, “a mass which is most extraordi- 
nary,”’—he will bring before the select committee 
which he has obtained to consider these copyright 
questions during the recess.—“ One gentleman with 
whom I have communicated upon the subject,” he 
states, ‘‘says that he has known as many as seven- 
teen copies made from one picture. —A noble mar- 
quis purchased from the exhibition a picture of some 
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merit, called ‘Second Class—The Departure,’ for | a voluntary engagement, which explains the artist's 
which he paid a cousiderable sum. He was asked | own practice in a justificatory Way, as an answer to the 
to allow it to be engraved, and, with his usnal | correspondence which had questioned it.—Fallacy 
kindness and fondness for the Arts, he consented. | No. }, Mr.Faed!—In any case, the engagement was 
Some time afterwards, he found, that, while it had | good and binding, however suggested. Most cer- 
been in the hands of the engraver, it had been | tainly, if Mr. Faed assured Miss Coutts that 
copied, and the copy sold as the original at a sale | he “ever made copies of his pictures in oils,” 
in London, At that sale it was described as a Miss Coutts was entitled to infer that he had not 
very popular work, and the evidence of its popu- made, and would not make, a copy of his par- 
larity was that it had actually been engraved.—The | icu/ar one. The greater includes the less, (see 
painter, Morland, made a contract with a dealer to | Elementary Logic, for the use of Schools) :- 
go to his shop every morning at a certain time, and | and Miss Coutts was safe, it would have seemed, 
work for a certain number of hours each day until under the never. Mr. Faed’s dialectic breaks down, 
he had completed two or three pictures. At the | in a way which should warn his brother artists 
same time the dealer engaged two inferior artists, | against rushing into print in a bad cause.—But, 
who, as soon as Morland left, assumed his place, ; “the sinall picture Miss Coutts saw in Manchester, 
and copied the work which had been done during | was,” it appears, “wot a copy.” “It was my 
the day ; so that, when the picture had been com- | original sketch, worked on and finished by me, some- 
pleted, instead of two or three, five or six came into | fime prior to my letter above referred to.” Here, 
cireulation.—Another story is of this description:—- | the case becomes very bad indeed. ‘Then, the 
A naval officer, whose novels and writings of that | “ letter above referred to,” takes a character ou which 
sort are very popular, sent two pictures to be lined. | we do not like to dwell,—because there is no doubt 
They were detained a long time ; and when he went | at all as to what understanding Miss Coutts would 
to inquire after them, the man to whom he had | draw, and must have been intended to draw, from 
entrusted them said that his workshop was not | its terms. Surely, the letter which was written to 
there,—it was at a place some miles off. The | re-assure Miss Coutts as to the amount of the 
otlicer went to this workshop, but he did not find | artist’s dealing in this express matter,—and in reply 
his pictures. The servant there said they were at | to expressed misgiving on the subject,—could not 
another place a mile or two off; but, seeing a ladder | have omitted the fact of the work that had been 
slung under a trap-door, he ran up it, opened the | done from the origival sketch, but by design.—As 
door, and in the loft to which it gave access found | for the dialectic which suggests that, (Aad is not a 
his pictures, surrounded by copies, three or four of | copy of a picture sold which is copied, not from the 
which were completed, aud two or three more still | picture sold, but from the original sketch from 
in progress,” which the picture sold was copied :—fallacy, No. 2, 
The list of cases might be extended to almost any Mr. Faed! Things which are copics of the same 
length desired, and, so as to form a very amusing | original, are copies of one another, (see L/ementary 
anecdotical chapter in the history of fraudulent con- | Logic, for the use of Schoo!s).—As we have said, 
trivance. But there is one case mentioned by Lord | the practice of such evasion is not peculiar to Mr. 
Lyndhurst, not coming exactly under the category | Faed,—and his excuse may be, that he has been 
of wilful wrong, to which we must allude,—because | led into a questionable transaction by the bad customs 
it is very difficult indeed to draw the moral distine- | of his profession. It is Ais peculiar offence, how- 
tion,—because the intending pirate may well plead | ever, that he has defended the transaction, and 
such cases in countenance of fis own wrong,—be- | the custom.—The particular case may serve our 
cause the principle involved is one of those to which 
we earnestly called attention in our article on the 
subject of copyright, to which we have alluded | see 
Art-Journal, No. xu, p. 205), and because the 
artist in this case has come forward to defend the | sider, if he thinks Miss Coutts is likely ever again 
principle, with most conspicuous ill-suecess.—‘ A | to buy a picture from Mr. Faed ¥ 
lady of very large fortune,” says Lord Lyndhurst, 
“who is remarkable for the admirable manner in 7~ 
which she applies it, purchased a picture from an ’ vey 
artist for £600, on the understanding that it should | MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 
not be copied; and she was very much astonished, | waa 
Tuk new Nationan Gatteky.—If we are not 
in all cases satisfied—and in some, our readers 


on going to the Manchester Exhibition a few years | 
afterwards, to find there a painting which, with the 

exception of some of the subordinate details, was au | know, we are very far from it—with the direction 
exact copy of her own.” Now, Mr. Faed having | which the zeal is taking, we are, at all events, glad 
underwritten this anecdote with his name, we need | to recognise that there is a zeal in Art-matters 
have no delicacy in the matter :—but, indeed, our | among the present ministers, which promises an 
readers know that we are not in the habit of allowing | carly settlement of more than one that has too long 
any presumptions of delicacy to stand between what | stood over for solution. The enlargement of the 
we consider artistic wrong and our exposure of it. | National Gallery, in such manner as to admit of an 
We have formerly said, that we know the practice | eulargement of its scheme, is one of these. The 
thus denounced by Lord Lyndhurst, and previously | question of site is settled :—not to our taste, it is 
by ourselves, to be a common one; and Mr. Faed | true, but it is something that it is se/f/ed. The 
undoubtedly has, in this matter,—as he claims to | Chancellor of the Exchequer appears to have con- 
have,—the support of honourable names. But, we | sidered himself bound by the last decision of the 
must grieve that any artist of character should | House of Commons in the matter; and though we 
find himself involved in a kind of dealing, whose | do not think he selected the best of the decisions at 
defence leads him into such helpless meshes of | his disposal to anchor by, it is any way gain that we 
special-pleading as those wherein Mr. Faed is | are to be no longer at sea, Our readers know, that 
entangled on the present occasion. The lady | there have been a variety of commissions and a con- 
alluded to as the purchaser of the picture in | flict of decisions; and had the Chancellor of the Ex- 
question, is Miss Coutts; and something like a | chequer worked the question arithmetically, he would 
misstatement is charged on her, or on Lord Lynd- | have obtained a diferent result. But then, Lord 
hurst, in respect of the assertion, that any under- | Elcho would have asked for another commission ; 
standing whatever existed against the picture being | and the Chancellor of the Exchequer felt that the 
copied. “I cannot account,” says Mr. Faed, “for | time had come for a finality of some kind,—and, 
Lord Lyndhurst’s statement, unless from the fact, | considered, we suppose, that such finality would 
that on the 20th of August, 1856, I requested Miss most properly take its colour from the commission 
Coutts’s permission to have a water-colour copy | that stood nearest toit. After such an unreasonable 
made for publishing purposes. Correspondence on amount of talk as there has been, action of any kind 
this subject led to a voluntary statement on my part, | was better than xo action ; and whatever course 
to the effect that [ never made copies of my pictures | may be the right one, any further continuance of 
in oils.” So far as we can foes sewn Mr. Faed, | the provisional mwst be the wrong. Lord Eleho’s 
iews and ours in the matter of the National 


he would seem to propose, for the public acceptance, | v! 
some moral difference between the obligation of a Gallery are generally much farther apart than can 


voluntary undertaking not to copy a picture and an | be measured by the distance between Trafalgar 

undertaking demanded:—but what, at any rate, we | Square and Kensington Gore,—but, for the moment, 

do ot understand, is, how ¢Aat can properly be called | they have met, We are persuaded, that, even if a 
{ 





the peril in which the artists as a body will staud, 
should the principle of this transaction be mcralized 
by legislation :—we ask the artist seriously to con- 
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own general argument, as an individual example of 
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mistake has been made, a worse mistake yet would 
have been further standing still—We were glad, 
then, to find Lord Derby, before he dismissed 
parliament, announcing his intention to give im- 
mediate effect to the resolution at which the house 
had arrived,—however much we may wish it had 
resolved otherwise. “The question of providing 
new and fitting accommodation for the exhibition of 
the various treasures of Art possessed by the country, 
would,” his lordship said, “occupy the attention of 
the government as soon as they were released from the 
pressure of legislative business.” We believe, it is 
intended, that on the present site a building shall 
early arise worthy of the object and of the nation :— 
though we have been a little amused at an argumeut 
used in reference to this result, by a zeal of the 
kind that “o’erleaps itself, and falls o’ the other 
side.” To the new edifice, as our readers know, the 
Royal Academy, the barracks in the rear, and St. 
Martin’s workhouse, will have to contribute their 
spaces; and for the barracks and the workhouse it is 
urged,—by what must surely be an oversight, con- 
sidering who are they who urge it,—that, more 
healthy sites can easily be obtained! To us, this 
seems rather a significant plea against a certain 
“ foregone conclusion :””—but we will not re-open the 
question.—In answer to Lord St. Leonards, Lord 
Derby said, that the national obligation to Turner 
would be kept in view,—and that the housing of his 
bequest would constitute a part of the general 
arrangements intended. Of course, that is satis- 
factory as a single fact; but the logical deduction 
is, to point directly to one wnsatisfactory fact into 
which the country has been betrayed by the present 
retrograde movement. ‘The Sheepshanks collection, 
which, of course, should also be a part of the national 
collection, must exist as a fragment elsewhere ; be- 
cause, by the terms of the deed of gift, it mast go to 
Kensington,—whence the national collection has 
broken loose. This fact, which to the national 
collection means incompleteness, to the Sheepshanks 
collection means want of due relation and support.— 
Meantime, it is much more satisfactory to be the 
reporters of a pledge which Mr. Duncombe obtained 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, previous to 
the rising of the House,—and which is but a just 
corollary from some of the arguments that were 
used for keeping the National Gallery where it is. 
The honourable member reminded Mr. Disraeli 
that within the last few years arrangements had 
been very extensively made by merchants and 
tradesmen in the metropolis for giving to their clerks 
and servants a half holiday on the Saturdays ; and, 
if it be true that the people employ their spare 
hours in visiting this institution, and should for that 
reason have it close beside them,—the institution is 
kept shut against them exactly at the time when 
some fifty thousand persons are ready to make their 
only considerable use of its advantages. “I'he Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer admitted the force of the 
argument, and promised to “see what could be 
done” towards making the popular opportunity 
coincide with the popular leisure. The public may 
reckon, we think, on seeing the National Gallery open 
on the Saturday afternoons, at no distant period.* 
Tuk National Portrait Gattery.—'To the 
list of portraits which we gave in our number of 
last month, as having come oddly together, in Great 
George Street, to lay the foundations of the new 
national collection, is now, we believe, to be added 
a portrait of the poet, Robert Burns, which the 
trustees are said to have accepted as a gift: —we have 
not heard it stated from whom. ‘The addition of 
this portrait—the subject, an unquestionably fit one 
for either acceptance from others, or selection by 
the trustees in their character of purchasers— 
suggests one ground of caution which the public 
will certainly expect that body to keep steadily in 
mind, but on which it had not occurred to ourselves 
that it could be necessary, at this commencing 
period of their proceedings, to insist. If the esti. 
mate of Art-values is not amongst the functions 
especially committed to these trustees the estimate 


as Since the above was written, we have heard that the 
_ lonal Gallery will, after the vacation terminates in 

ctober next, be opened to the public in future on Satur 
day, and closed, except to students, on Thursday : this 
alteration of days has been acceded to from consider 
ation that the afternoon of Saturday being a sort of 
general holiday, a large number « f persons releasi d from 


their ordinar occupation iy 
n v a ms me av or Pi 
or ~. pat y have oppo tunities of 





of authenticity is. Fidelity is the very essence of 
the value in this collection. There should be no 
questioning of the truth of the portraits, pe me 
or copied, found in the National Portrait ery. 
The very fact of a picture being there, should be 
in itself a title of authentication. Such title, 
however, is not to be obtained on a principle 
similar to that which is recognised in an Encum- 
bered Estates Court. The function of the trustees 
is not to supplement by their own authority a 
defective title. Their duty will consist in seeing 
so absolutely that the previous title is good, that it 
will never afterwards be necessary to look further 
back than their certification —Now, the authenticity 
of this Burns portrait is questioned. Perhaps the 
questioning can be answered,—and the trustees 
may have with the work a sufficient pedigree for 
their satisfaction: but it has, certainly, been un- 
derstood, that the only genuine portrait of the Scot- 
tish minstrel existing, was that which Nasmyth 
painted, and which is still in the possession of the 
poet’s family. The matter should be put beyond a 
doubt.—Besides this Burus portrait we hear of one 
or two more additions that have been recently 
made to the gallery. These include, a miniature of 
Wilkie, painted by himself, in oils,—a portrait, by 
Dawe, of the Princess Charlotte, when she was a 
young gir),—portraits of John Kemble and Mrs. 
Siddons, by Hopner and his pupil Stuart, presented 
by Mr. Delane,—and a portrait of General Wolfe, 
presented by the King of the Belgians. — The 
Government has decided on the purchase of Sir 
George Hayter’s large picture of the first House 
of Commons that assembled under the Reform 
Bill. This picture is an historic document whose 
interest is essentially that of portrait. Other 
grounds of interest, no doubt, the work presents, 
that would make it a worthy feature in more 
than one of the national collections; but the large 
body of contemporary portraits which it contains 
—many being of the men whose mark is on our 
institutions—is the one great characteristic of the 
picture as a public record. Lord John Russell, 
the colleague of all the originals, and author of 
the Reform Bill itself, is one of the committee 
by which this national purchase has been recom- 
mended :—and so, the likenesses are certified on 
the best authority—lIt is, therefore, gratifying to 
know that the Government has presented this work 
tothe National Portrait Gallery ; and that the pay- 
ment for it will not be deducted from the annual grant. 

Tue Royat Acapemy has found an advocate in 
the venerable Lord Lyndhurst, himself the son of an 
artist, and of one who was “anciently” a member 
of that body. He has given notice in the House of 
Iords that early next session he will direct the 
attention of Parliament to the claims of the institu- 
tion on the country. Meanwhile, its members are 
beginning to awaken from their long-indulged apathy, 
aud are making preparations for battle: preparing— 
when their adversaries have occupied the ground, 
and are strong in the assurance of victory. What 
the Academy is now doing ought to have been done 
many years ago: “better late than never.” Any 
protest against the rough treatment they have re- 
ceived will not have the effect of changing the resolve 
of the House of Commons, based as it is upon the 
admitted necessity of more space for the national col- 
lection, and suggested, as it undoubtedly has been, by 
personal feeling, amounting almost to inconsiderate 
animosity. But it is none the less a duty of the 
society to show, by incontrovertible proofs—which 
certainly they can do—that they have not partaken 
of the public bounty for nearly a century, and have 
given nothing in return. The document they are 
framing, and which they will not, we trust, delay to 
issue, will no doubt surprise many who fancy that 
the Royal Academy has been all these years levying 
an annual tax on the nation, and expending the same 
entirely and exclusively for their own advantage. 
We shall await its publication, and then bring the 
whole subject under the consideration of our readers. 
Meanwhile, it is a melancholy fact that as yet no 
single voice has been raised anywhere in its behalf; 
that throughout the press, with our own solitary 
exception, there has been a shout of joy that its days 
are numbered in so far as the always grudged “libe- 
rality” of “the country” is concerned. Instead of 
regarding as a calamity the threatened ruin of this 
institution, there seems to be a general belief that its 
loss will be a gain to the Arts, and a disposition 





nearly as general to drive the m . 
dwelling with insult added to Re megia hon their 
be more unjust; that it is so will be a 
when the statement of the Academy is in the Pree 
of the public. But how injudiciously and how ill 
must they have managed, to create a sentiment 
universal. Perhaps no body ever existed who comes 
80 studiously to scorn that public opinion which 
gives vigour, if not life: its faults have been many: 
its arrogance large; its narrow and selfish poligy 
manifest ; it has held back on nearly all occasions 
when it was bound to go forward; its concessions have 
been ever ungraceful if not reluctant; it has failed 
to obtain even the respect of those it served: while 
it has truckled to aristocracy, it has been oblivious 
of intellectual rank, or acknowledging it only when 
associated with wealth or power. The natura’ con. 

uence has followed: where are its friends, its up- 
holders, its advocates, when its enemies are in force 
everywhere? But to deny that it has done much 
good—aiding and advancing Art, promoting its best 
professors, and giving to the profession a status in 
England which the nation has never given to it—is 
to commit an act. of injustice which we expect ere 
long to see admitted universally when “both sides 
have been heard.” 

Tue Sorrfe at THE RoyaL AcaDEmy took place 
at the close of the exhibition, and was, as usual, 
attended by a large number of artists, all exhibitors 
being entitled to admission on such occasions. ‘There 
was also a fair “sprinkling” of the aristocracy and 
men of letters. No doubt when the Academy has its 
own Art-palace—somewhere !—care will be taken 
that refreshments shall not be given out in the 
cellars. “Want of space” at present compels a 
course so utterly undignified. It will not be neces- 
sary when members give entertainments in their 
own rooms. 

THE RoyaL ACADEMY EXHIBiTion of this year 
has, it is affirmed, added a larger sum to the funds 
of the institution than any preceding season since its 
foundation. Nine thousand pounds, we understand, 
were taken at the doors, and paid by one hundred 
and eighty thousand visitors: the exhibition con- 
tinued open for seventy-two days, consequently the 
daily attendance would he, on an average, two 
thousand five hundred persons. 

Tue Picture GALLERY AT THE CrysTAL PaLace. 
—tThe collection of paintings by British and foreign 
artists and the old masters has been removed from 
the rooms it occupied at the “further end” of the 
building, and placed in the north-east gallery, at the 
Crystal Palace. It is now under the care of Mr. 
J. W. Wass, a gentleman of much knowledge and 
experience, and fully able to aid and “work out 
the project of the Directors to make in this way 
the establishment both interesting and useful. In 
some respects the removal is an advantage : the new 
gallery is more accessible, more compact; its con- 
tents are more easily inspected ; the light is not so 
good; the pictures are not seen to 80 much advan- 
tage; but in all such cases we must take the benefits 
as sets off against the drawbacks: and, on the whole, 
assuredly the change is an improvement. The col- 
lection is very varied, and certainly instructive. A 
large proportion of the pictures are mediocre, some 
unequivocally bad, but there are several good works 
—several admirable paintings; and the majority are 
of such a character as at once to satisfy and to gra- 
tify the visitors for whom the gallery has been 
formed—the uninstructed many rather than the 
enlightened few. We know there is a determination 
to keep perpetually weeding. It was better ~~ 
to fill it entirely at first; to half fill a gallery is ¢ 
give it a miserable look. We do not doubt that he 
the conrse of three or four months a large number 
of the inferior works will disappear, and their - 
be supplied by productions of unquestionable = j 
indeed, much of this was done during the t he 
weeks between our first and our latest visit to the 
collection ; and we have the assurance of Mr. te it 
that arrangements are in progress for giving on 
that completeness of excellence, to the necessi'y 
which he is fully alive. Contributors may be res 
that pictures placed here are in positions ¢ e pe 
safety. The arrangements for supplying ne 
sufficient currents of air between the ae eae 
walls are perfect; the works are not pla nt , 
while the line is some three feet from ee 
Care is taken to avoid as far as possible . 
from dust; while an active and continual supe! 
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intendence is exercised to prevent any evils that 
might be created by a crowd. We may, therefore, 
and do, recommend this gallery as an important and 
valuable acquisition to Art, and a very desirable 
auxiliary to artists. It will be an agreeable duty on 
the part of collectors to assist in rendering it useful 
as a public teacher. There are many who can easily 
spare a few works, which may be well placed here 
to aid the great cause of progress. Of the collection 
generally we shall report more fully when a few 
months have passed, and the “weeding” to which 
we have alluded has been effected. 

Tue CrystaL Patace Art-Union.—This society 
is now formed; and Mr. Thomas Battam, F.S.A., 
its “ managing director,” has succeeded in submit- 
ting to the public a list of patrons, presidents, and 
council, which may be received as a guarantee not 
only for the honourable conduct of proceedings, but 
as security for the judgment, liberality, and good 
taste of the issues in Art and in Art-industry. Cer- 
tainly such an institution in the metropolis is impe- 
ratively demanded: the Art-Union of London has 
done its work, but it has become effete; and while 
we are grateful for its past, we have no confidence 
in its future, so long as it perseveringly adheres to 
“rules” which prevent progress. The Art-manu- 
facture association of Edinburgh has done service 
to the cause, but it is local in power and in its 
appliances, and is not likely to make a permanent 
home in London. The Crystal Palace possesses ad- 
vantages for the establishment of an Art-Union such 
as could be found nowhere else: its exhibitions must 
be seen daily by thousands; it has a competent 
“staff” for carrying out all requisite arrangements ; 
the superintendent, and a large majority of the 
council, are familiar with the capabilities of Art in 
its various ramifications; and, moreover, all the 
operations of the society, while on the one hand they 
will receive continual publicity from the press as a 
part of its duty in reporting progress at the Crystal 
Palace, will, on the other hand, be subjected to con- 
tinual criticism and careful guardianship. We be- 
lieve, therefore, the Crystal Palace Art-Union may 
be, and will be, a most important and valuable 
medium for circulating a knowledge and love of Art 
by distributing Art only in its purity and excellence. 
We shall, probably, next month be enabled to report 
more fully the several circumstances under which 
this society applies for the large public support it 
anticipates, and will receive. 

Herr MUnpter.—Sir Charles Eastlake has 
addressed a letter to the Lords of the Treasury, the 
main object of which is to obtain compensation for 
the late travelling agent of the National Gallery, “ for 
having been abruptly dismissed without inquiry ;” 
the office having been “suppressed,” in consequence 
of his salary being “disallowed.” There is no ques- 
tion that this gentleman has been harshly and un- 


fairly dealt with: no servant, public or private, | 


ought to be summarily dismissed without evidence 
of wrong done or contemplated : and it is not even 
alleged that Herr Miindler has been guilty of any 
act not authorised by his position or instructions. 
It may be that the appointment was useless or pre- 
judicial ; but it was made: possibly evil may have 


ferred that such evil was the result of carelessness, 
ignorance, or cupidity. We do not believe that 


Lord Elcho, when he carried the motion which has | 
led to Herr Miindler’s retirement—and was perhaps | 


equivalent to a dismissal—anticipated so sudden a 
consequence of his appeal to Parliament: for injus- 
tice in so high a quarter is a public wrong and a 
national dishonour. Herr Miindler is, therefore, 
entitled to the compensation demanded for him by 
Sir Charles Eastlake: he has a moral right to it: 
but it is also a legal claim, and will be undoubtedly 
conceded. In common fairness to this gentleman, 
we publish the testimony of Sir Charles Eastlake in 
his behalf :— 


“I beg leave to state, that I have never had any reason 
to question his veracity or integrity; that I have always 
found him active and zealous, and that he has regularly 
fulfilled his prescribed duties. He was, in my opinion, 
singularly fitted for the office he held, speaking an! 
writing the principal European languages well; versed 
oy observation and study in the history of pictures, and a 
constantly improving connoisseur. His diaries, to which 
allusion was made in Parliament, as they contain notices 
of eligible pictures, are at present for the sole use of the 
trustees ; but a time may come when those diaries may be 
referred to‘as containing abundant and accurate details 
which may be useful for the history of Art.” 





| which are being engraved for Mr. Gambart. First, 


| 
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Artists’ Genera, BenevoLent Institution. | 
—From the last report of this excellent and well- 
conducted institution, read at the annual meeting on 
the 4th of August, we are pleased to find it in a 
very favourable condition, though still requiring the 
earnest aid of all who can sympathise with the dis- | 
tressed and suffering artist. During the past year | 
the claims on the society have been fewer in number 
than usual, particularly in urgeut cases, of which 
only four were submitted to the council. The 
receipts for the year amounted to £1250 10s. 5d., 
to which must be added the sum of £77 6s. 8d., 
arising out of the sale, by Messrs. Graves & Co., | 
of the engravings of the “ Wreck of the Minotaur,” 
and of the “Vintage of Macon,” the liberal dona- 


New Act on Art-Union Socreties.—tThe act 
passed at the close of the session was merely to 
discharge from liabilities certain societies—that 
especially which distributes objects of Art-manu- 
facture—not contemplated when the original act 
was passed. It provides no new enactment. 

Prize Piatx.—Something more must be said 


_ in favour of our national sports and pastimes than 


that they give a vigorous, healthy, and manly 
tone to the social and physical character of the 
people, when we sce the benefits to Art which 
arise from them, A very elegant sideboard salver, 
designed and executed by Messrs E. and E. 
Emanuel, of Portsmouth and Portsea, has been 
recently brought to our notice: it is the prize 


tions of the Earl of Yarborough, making a total of | presented by J.T. Turner, Esq., to the successful 
£1321 12s. 1d. | competitor of the “Royal Victoria Yacht Club,” 
etene . | and was “sailed for” on the 16th of last month, 
e funded property now consists of— | The salver is of highly burnished silver, with a 


te 1 eees 13 8 | border of oak leaves and acorns: round the interior 
3 per Cent. Reduced, the Jernagan } eo | are three oval panels, which may be removed to 
MONEE cc ccccccrsecansenees snneea | insert glass fruit-dishes, The first panel has for a 


arisen out of it: but it is neither proved nor in- | tion, the engraving from which, by Mr. W. H. 








£17,550 56 2 | 
Relief has been granted during the year to 56 cases at the | 
half yearly meetings, by 


Sums amounting to............ iapanianamiiectiniiiiaiie £764 
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In one case under the Jernegan Bequest Fund 15 
£584 


and the whole of the balance was appropriated to the relief | 
of cases in July 1858. Among the many cases of distress, 
the following are worthy of especial notice :—A sculptor, 
an inmate of St. Luke's, with a wife and four children, a 
fourth donation of 20/.; a miniature painter, 62 years of 
age, a donation of 20/.; the four orphans of a painter on 
glass, a donation of 30/.; a sculptor who was labouring 
under great temporary difficulties, arising from ill health 
—the relief of 30/. supported him through the winter, and 
enabled him to finish works which have procured him 
important commissions; an engraver, eminent in his 
profession, in great distress, and 75 years of age, a dona- 
tion of 402. ; a distinguished subject and portrait painter, 
aged 80, a second donation of 30/.; an historical and por- 
trait painter, under mental imbecility, with a widow and 
three children, a third donation of 202.; a landscape and 
architectural painter, a fifth donation of 202.; a painter of 
rural and sentimental subjects, aged 72 years, a sixth 
donation of 202.; a landscape painter, from defect in sight, 
201.; an architect, 77 years of age, 402. ; an architect and 
surveyor, aged 76, under a distraint for rent, a seventh 
donation of 351. 

Thomas Creswick, Esq., R.A., was nominated a vice- 
president, in lieu of the late Thomas Uwins, Esq., R.A.; 
and James Lahee Esq., William Gate, Esq., Henry 
Twining, Esq., Carl Haag, Esq., Ernest Gambart, Esq., 
Decimus Burton, Esq., Philip Charles Hardwick, Esq., 
and John Phillip, Esq., A.R.A., were elected directors, in 
lieu of the eight senior directors, who go out by rotation, 





Surely no words of ours are necessary in order to 
enlist the kindly feelings of others on behalf of this 
charity ; the above facts speak for themselves. 

Mr. E. H. Batty, the sculptor.— We learn, 
with pleasure, that the Royal Academy of the Fine 
Arts, at Antwerp, has elected this distinguished 
English academician to be also a member of its 
academic body. 

Tue Frencu Gatuery in Pall Mall has recently 
been hung, for a few days, with some works of Art 





Mr. Millais’s ‘‘ Proscribed Royalist” claims atten- 


Simmons, is very far advanced, and promises to be 
among the most striking prints of modern times. 
Then Mr. Holman Hunt’s “ Light of the World” has 
been commenced by, we understand, the same en- 
graver. We have not seen these two pictures since 
they were exhibited at the Royal Academy ; they 
look now much richer in colour than on their first | 
appearance: the talent that originated and designed 

them, the deep thought and poetical imagination they 


| express, and the unwearied aasiduity which executed 


them, cannot be withheld, especially from the latter ; 
but the only impression they leave on the mind—at | 
least on ours—is far more painful than pleasant. | 
A series of small landscapes of American scenery, 

by Mr. Cropsey, a transatlantic artist now resident | 
here, show many points of rare excellence ; these are | 
to be reproduced in lithography, and cannot fail to 
be interesting as well as valuable, as another link | 
between us and our brethren of America. And 

lastly, a number of etchings, “ Illustrations of Hood's | 
Poems,” by the Junior Etching Club, will, when | 
published, be a work many would desire to possess : 

several of those exhibited were in an unfinished 

state. In all there is sufficient evidence of the 

taste and skill of the various contributors. 





design “The attiring of Venus by Sea-nymphs and 
attendants ;” the next, “ Britannia crowned Queen 
of the Ocean by infant Sea-deities,” the emblems of 


| Peace and Plenty being introduced; the third, 
| “ Europa carried over the Sea by Jupiter in the 
| form of a Bull.” These designs are in very bold 


relief, the composition is effective, and the modelling 
careful and correct: the weight of the salver is 
upwards of 180 ounces. C. Weld, Esq., is now the 
possessor of this valuable and beautiful work of 
Art-manufacture, as well as, we may be sure, a fine 
specimen of the yacht-builder’s art—the “ Lulworth,” 
the winner of the race. 


——— 
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Memorrs AND LETTERS OF THE LATR THOMAS 
Seppon, Artist. By his Brorner. Published 
by Nisper and Co., London. 

When, nearly two years ago, the grave closed over 


| the mortal remains of Thomas Seddon under the 


burning skies of Egypt, it shut out for ever from the 
busy world a true artist,—and, better still, a true 
Christian ; a man who, had his life been prolonged, 
would in either character have commanded the 
respect of his fellow-countrymen in an eminent 
degree: it was otherwise ordered, however; he was 
taken away almost suddenly, at a comparatively 
early age, but not till he had lived long enough to 
win the affection of a large number of friends for 
his moral worth, and the approbation of a consider- 
able section of the public for his talents as an artist. 

The story of the painter’s not uneventful life is 
related by his brother with modesty and propriety. 
Thomas Seddon, born in 1821, was the son of a 
gentleman, whose family, for nearly a century, 
carried on the well-known, extensive cabinet manu- 
factory in Aldersgate Street, and afterwards in 
Gray’s Inn Lane. His father intended him for his 
own business, and, with a right regard to filial duty, 
the youth endeavoured to master its details, but the 
work was distasteful to him. In 1841 his father 
sent him to Paris to study ornamental Art, hoping 
thereby to render the knowledge he might acquire 
professionally useful, while he was gratifying his 
son’s love of drawing. ‘To some extent the plan 


| sueceeded: he worked diligently in Paris, and 


after remaining there a year, returned home and 
pursued his studies in every available way ; devoting 
the day to business, and the evening to the acqui- 
sition of Art-knowledge of a kind far more congenial 
with his feelings, first as a student with Mr, 0, 
Lucy, and afterwards in the Clipstone Street School. 
In 1849 he visited North Wales, where several well- 
known artists were at the same time; and it was 
there he seems to have acquired a feeling for 
that Pre-Raffaellitish manner of working that sub- 


| sequently won for him the favour of Mr. Ruskin’s 
| good opinion. A year or two afterwards he set on 


foot a school for the instruction of workmen in 
drawing, and personally exerted himself to secure 
the co-operation of a number of gentlemen to aid 
him in the scheme, while he actively canvassed the 


| streets of St. Pancras parish to invite the attendance 


of the artizans: his exertions were amply rewarded 
by the success which followed them, 

“It was not, however, till he had reached his 
thirtieth year, that either he or his friends had 
seriously made up their minds that business was to 
be abandoned, and the profession of an artist to be 
followed. Family circumstances combined to jus- 
tify the latter course, and he ardently entered upon 
it. ‘The first work he undertook was the comple- 
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ion of a picture commenced some time previously, 
oouhion “ Penelope ;”’ it was sent to the Academy 
in 1852, but hung so high as almost to re notice. 
In 1853 he sent a small landscape—* A Valley in 
Brittany ;” and in the year following, ** Leon from 
Mount Parnasse, Brittany ;” the latter was pur- 
chased by Mr. W. Leaf. 

Towards the end of the same year he started on 
his first visit to the East, where Mr. Holman Hunt 
joined him. In the early part of 1855 he returned 
with several finished pictures, and a large number 
of advanced sketches, which were open to exhibition 
by private tickets in Bond Street, in the summer of 
1856. At the end of the year he wasagain en route 
to Egypt, where he was destined to find a grave. 
He reached Cairo about the 26th of October, after a 
miserable passage from Marseilles, during which 
he suffered severely from unwholesome diet and 
want of comfort in the vessel, combined with very 
boisterous weather, An attack of dysentery was 
the result, and on the 23rd of November he sunk 
under the disorder. A marble slab, on which is 
inscribed his name, profession, the date of his death, 
and a verse from scripture testifying to his Chris- 
tian faith, marks the spot where his remains lie in 
the small cemetery at Cairo. 

The little volume which a brother's love and ad- 
miration have given to his memory is chiefly made 
up of letters written by the artist to his family and 
friends, from youth to manhood, and from the dif- 
ferent parts of the world where he was at various 
times located. There is in them less appertaining 
to Art than of descriptive narrative, but they are 
instructive and amusing; they show, too, how en- 
thusiasm in the work of his profession and a rational 
enjoyment of the blessings and pleasures which 
circumstances gather round us are not incompatible 
with—rather are heightened by—deep consciouness 
of future responsibility, and an earnest desire to ex- 
emplify the beauty of the true Christian character. 

The majority of our readers will doubtless recol- 
lect the movement made after the death of Mr. 
Seddon to acquire for the National Gallery his large 
picture of *‘ Jerusalem,” now at Marlborough House ; 
it was the highest compliment that could be paid to 
his talent and his moral worth. We believe that 
the latter was as influential a mainspring of action 
in that movement as the former, and that the result 
would scarcely have been obtained unless there had 
been a combination of the two qualities in the 
deceased artist, ‘This remark must not be taken as 
any depreciation—not even the least—of the picture, 
which is most worthy of the honourable place it has 


reached, ies 


Tue Batrte or Trararcar: “ ENGLAND ex- 
PECTS EVERY MAN TO DO HIS Duty.” En- 
pres by Jonun Burnet, from the picture 
y J. M. W. Turnen, in the Gallery at Green- 
wich, Publishers H. Graves & Co., London. 

Perhaps there is no picture by the great artist of 

the age the engraving of which is a more desirable 

boon to the public. It is one of the chief treasures 
of our naval gallery in the palace-hospital, having 
been placed where it ought to be—at once a stimulus 
and a reward to the sailors who have fought, and 
those who are ready to fight, the battles of their 
eountry on the element which it is no fiction to 
say ‘Britannia rules.” The incident commemo- 
rated by the painter is famous in British history ; 
it was the last message of the bravest of our 
naval heroes, and no doubt contributed much to 
the victory which gave to a nation so much of 
sorrow mingled with joy. It was simply a call 
throughout the fleet to “duty,” stirring up no 
sudden ebullition of enthusiasm, stimulating to 

no momentary excitement—not even exciting to a 

love of glory : the mariners of England were sum- 

moned by their great captain to ‘do their duty,” 
and nobly they did it. The signal was seen by 

**every man,” from the admiral to the meanest 

eabin-boy ; and it is seen as much to-day as it was 

fifty-three years ago—still acting, as it will long 
continue to act, upon the minds and hearts, and 
thews and sinews, of British seamen. To circulate 

a work like this is, therefore, a high duty of Art; 

Art is thus made a teacher: the picture is at once 

a glorious memory and a holy prompter. The 

print is, moreover, a fine work: the artist selected 

the moment when the signal was given—the flags 
making the sentence complete—‘ England expects 
every man to do his duty.’ The huge ship is seen 
in the immediate foreground, eurrounded by the 
several sea-accessories, dismal or grand, ‘The ex- 
cellent engraver has performed his part of the task 
with much ability. There is a large portion of the 
public who will like better the free and “artistic” 
manner he has adopted, than the style, more 
finished and refined, to which we have been per- 

— a ge accustomed in publications of the 

— he engraving is, therefore, ** historic,” 

ommemorating one of the leading glories of our 





country, and very valuable as a work of Art. . Its 

merits should be known throughout the service ; 

and it would be a benefit of no common order if a 

framed copy were placed in every cabin of every 

ship in our navy. : 

Tue OnicIn or INTERLACED ORNAMENTATION. 
By G. J. Frencu, of Bolton. Published by 
Simms, Manchester. 


In this agreeable brochure, Mr. French, who is well 
known in his own artistic walk, has endeavoured to 
establish a theory of the origin of that most elabo- 
rately interlaced style of decoration so very con- 
stantly seen on the ancient sculptured stones of 
Scotland, Ireland, and the Isle of Man, as well as 
in illuminated manuscripts, such as ** The Durham 
Book,” in the British Museum. He labours to 
rove that the basket-work, for which the ancient 
ritons were celebrated, was the origin of this 
involved enrichment. The Romans fully appre- 
ciated the neatness and beauty of the baskets made 
by our rude forefathers, and it became a fashion 
with the noble ladies of Italy to place among their 
luxurious furniture the dbascanda Britannis. Our 
author then shows that the earliest monastic foun- 
dations were such fabrics as a basket-maker would 
build, and notes that St. Columba, the great 
apostle of the Scots, ‘sent forth his monks to 
gather twigs to build their hospice,”’ and that Glas- 
tonbury, supposed to have been the earliest Christian 
church in England, was, on the authority of 
William of Malmesbury, “a mean structure of 
wattle-work.’”’ He also shows that as late as 1630, 
the celebrated island in Lough Derg, knewn as 
‘“*St. Patrick’s Purgatory,’ bad upon the altar of 
its church a cross made of interwoven twigs: from 
all this the author seeks to prove the origin of the 
very elaborate conventional ornament, sometimes 
termed “runic knots,” which is so common on 
early stone crosses, and which he thinks was re- 
tained from old association. The question is a 
curious one, and deserving attention, even if it be 
not so fully established as its author might incline 
to think it. We cannot so completely assign a 
British origin to the style, for we find the proto- 
types of all these crosses and monuments in Denmark 
and Norway; and some given by our author have 
runic inscriptions upon them. We dissent also 
from the ‘ basket-work’’ theory of the ornamenta- 
tion of British urns. By éuclinn on one theory 
solely, an author is frequently led to deductions 
which others cannot see. There is an affinity in 
the enrichments of all barbaric nations ; the South 
Sea islanders and the Britons were not very dissi- 
milar in Art-workmanship. Every addition to a 
comparative history of decorative Art is welcome. 


A Hanpnook For Visirors To Oxrorp. Illus- 
trated by one hundred and twenty-eight wood- 
cuts by Jewitt, and twenty-eight steel plates by 
Le Keux. Published by J. H. & J. Parker, 
Oxford. 

A new edition this, of a work that has for some 
years been the standard guide-book to Oxford, a 
city which strangers and foreigners visit for its pic- 
turesque beauty and its reputation as one of the 
great European schools of learning, just as they 
visit Liverpool to see docks, and quays, and gigantic 
steamers, the result of our commercial enterprise, 
and Birmingham and Manchester as the centres of 
our unceasing manufacturing industry. But can 
any contrast be stronger than that presented between 
the maritime town and those allied with it in the 
social scale, and the city that almost appears to 
sleep on the banks of the gently-flowing Isis ?—this, 
solemn, silent, and venerable,—trees and towers 
mingling with each other, and all inviting to thought 
and study; those, active, bustling, dingy, unpoe- 
tical, unsuggestive of everything but ‘* weariness 
of the flesh,” its wants and necessities, the perse- 
vering energy and toil of the head and hand in pro- 
viding the comforts and luxuries of life. 

We reverence Oxford because it is beautiful in its 
old age—its towers and its spires, like hoary hairs 
on the head of cn octogenarian, are a crown of 
glory; and because there bave risen up in it, and 
gone forth from it, men that have proved burning 
and shining lights to the world. It is a relief to 
steal away from the overpowering noise and activity 
of our huge metropolis, 


* With all its cares, its toils, its pains,” 


and to pass a few days in strolling about the quad- 
rangles of the ancient colleges and lute, and through 
the shady walks, where they have loitered whose 
names are enrolled in the archives of their country. 
Strangers to the university, who purpose paying it 
a visit during the “long,’”’—an undergraduate 
rarely takes the trouble to add ‘ vacation,’’—and 
do not happen to know any of the residents, should 
supply themselves with Messrs. Parkers’ intelligent 
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and comprehensive handbook; it wi 

op than the most indefatigable Tomine em 
e gownsmen can tell of what i i 

knowing about the place. eae. wd 


——— 


Tue MepIeVAL ARCHITECTURE. oF Cu by 


ESTER, 
J. H. Parker, F.8.A. Publish BERTS 
CaTHERALL & Parrcuanp, Cheste? ™ 


Chester is a city so well known for its in 

it requires no note here to enforce its pe mpebe 
attention of all who love such localities. This 
little volume is a good handbook for the Visitor 
who would wish to more fully comprehend the 
and peculiarities of its ecclesiastical architecture 
which has been cleverly dissected by Mr. Parker, 
with his usual acumen. ‘It is to be vegretted how. 
ever, that the old buildings of the town devoted to 
secular purposes have been so very slightly noted 
The origin of “the Rows,” or open arcades which 
occupy the first floors of the houses, is accounted 
for on the supposition that after some great fire it 
was most convenient to make the footway on the 
top of the cellars of the houses, and so give up the 
narrow roadway entirely to carriages: but we think 
the author's own work on the domestic architecture 
of the middle ages sufficient to prove the general 
custom of building arcaded streets; and there are 
many continental towns at the present day like 
Chester in arrangement, though that city is the 
most perfect — in England. A most in- 
teresting book might be compiled on the secular 
architecture of this place, and we hope some Chester 
publisher may see his way to do it. This book, 
except that it be a little dry in style, will be a 
good exampie for him to follow. 


Tur TrivumpuH or Jurivus Cassar. A Series of 
Outlines from the Originul Pictures at Hamp- 
ton Court Palace, by ANDREA Manteona. 
Drawn on Stone by Henry Duke. Published 
by Rowney & Co., London. 


How few among the thousands who annually visit 
the picture galleries at Hampton Court, stop to look 
at these noble cartoons, second in interest only to 
those by Raffaelle. There is, however, a valid reason 
for the neglect or indifference shown towards them, 
for they are in such a dilapidated state that exami- 
nation, for almost any other purpose than to satisfy 
a vague curiosity, or to raise a feeling of deep regret, 
would be useless ; and yet for these works Man- 
tegna received the honour of knighthood—no small 
compliment at a time when such a cistinction was 
the ambition of the chivalry of Europe. One bas 
only to look carefully through these outline plates, 
nine in number, which Mr. Duke has lith phed, 
to see how much luxuriant invention, richness of 
composition, and powerful expression, the old 
painter threw into his designs, and what an abun- 
dance of valuable matter for an artist to study do 
they supply. Mr. Duke bas done good service to 
Art by the production of his work, for although a 
series of engravings from the cartoons is in existence, 
they are so rare as to be little known, and almost 
inaccessible to the public: these engravings, oF 
rather woodcuts, were executed by Andreani, about 
the end of the sixteenth century. Mr. Duke's 
outlines are boldly and correctly drawn, but if the 
lines that show the anatomy of the figures and the 
folds of the draperies had been rather more delicate, 
the general appearance of the plates would — 
been improved ; the subjects are 80 crowded wit 
figures they require some modification of lines, or 
some “shading” to disconnect them : to get at the 
outline of a single figure without carefully tracing 
it with the eye is not easy. 


A Hanpnook or Dorxinc. Published by Jonx 

Rowe, Dorking. s 
There have been few prettier guide-books than ye 
it is very neatly printed and bound. ‘—o 
useful and interesting information has a — 
skilfully together, and it is very beautifu y om 
trated by ‘*numerous engravings | on w aah 
steel, from drawings by “ John Rowe’ —we p — 
the publisher. Surrey is one of the most on mie 
counties of England, and the scenery o< pred 
is its pride; but the neighbourhood has ot - at 
tions: its antiquities are of the rarest order, om 
some of the best of our great men ree — 
flourished. Wotton and Deepdene have ne Pell 
in history. The letterpress 18 exceeding’y - 
done. The writer has felt his subject; + his 
bas been in it; yet, although an oe ee 
theme, there is nothing in the style eit os oe 
rated or overstrained. It is full of ao a 
anecdote, as well as of elegant —— + 
altogether, as a book for the locality, ‘ow pol 
same time worthy of the library, there are 
lications of its class so altogether gooe. 





























PERFECT COMFORT 


IN THE FEET A GREAT LUXURY. 
The only Boots in the World to secure these results are the Royal Resilient Boots. 


SCLE PATENTEES, 





MADE ONLY BY 


JAMES MEDWIN & CO., 


86, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON. 


86, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON. 





The illustration represents the amount of expansion from the lesser to the Satter ebahich beth Rests eve cugatie, without destroying 
the shape, as the Boots collapse to their original upon the foot being withdrawn. 


REBELLION IN INDIA 





Lf] 
If friends at home have friends in India, difficulties there, let not one of these be regarding their Boots. A 
most acce Mable preeet  at ae BOOTS. Messrs, M. & CO., have the measures of a large pro 
of the Officers serving in the itsen tiers cod Seen Seer ond. cieotes , know perfectly the kind required, most 


itahle Fae ee re brown in colour; is iareecl, ‘wouy Gath, ak: Meals ths poodle leaning, ne 
insect W: uch i 


THE NEW SHOOTING BOOT. 


See BELL’S LIFE upon “things to be observed by Sportsmen.” 
“Shooting Boots deserve peculiar attention.” | “We recommend the Shooting Boots by J. Mepwin & 86, t ~ me The u leather is almost furmed 
= of one piece, and without side seams ; aharcattdnad wiadene eaten a 


MESSRS. MEDWIN & 00, BOOT MAKERS BY APPOINTMENT TO HEH. THE PRINCE CONSORT, ETC., 
86, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


F. EDWARDS, SON, & CO,, 


GENERAL STOVE AND KITCHEN-RANGE MANUFACTURERS, 
42, POLAND STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


EDWARDS SMOKE-CONSUMING KITCHEN RANGE, 


From 3 feet 6 inches to 12 feet in width, 


(The only Range for which a First-class Medal was awarded at the Paris Exhibition of 1855.) 
MORE PERFECT AND COMPLETE THAN ANY OTHER. 
A Certain Cure for a Smoky Chimney, and ensures a Saving of Forty per Cent. in Fuel. 


DR. ARNOTTS SMOKE-CONSUMING FIRE GRATE, 


NOW MADE FROM 20s. EACH. 
This Crate fo now within the reach of all dossen, and le recommended fee the fillowiag alventagns ~ 


1, It ensures a seery Rohe fad dpa 
2. It is a cure for a Smoky Chimney 

3. It warms a room much more effectually than an ordinary Grate. 
4. Chimney Sweeping is almost entirely avoided. 


EDWARDS’ IMPROVED GRATES 


WITH PORCELAIN SIDES. 





— 




















These beautiful Grates are to be had suitable for Bed-rooms, Libraries, Dining-rooms, Deawing-rooms, &e. 
Prices commencing at 35s. 


STOVES FOR HALLS AND STAIRCASES, SCHOOLROOMS, &«,, 


OF THE MOST IMPROVED CONSTRUCTION. 


By these Stoves a e nstant temperature is maintained, and a chief cause of colds ani man dlecases thus obviated. Such Stoves may bs had with or without an open 
fire, and will burn nigh int and day 


ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUSES FORWARDED, PER POST, FREE. 








JAMES MEDWIN & CO., | 
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- WILLIAM. S. BURTON’S 
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GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY WAREROUSE 


39, OXFORD STREET; 1, 1a, 2, & 3, NEWMAN STREET, ana 
4, 5, & 6, PERRY'S PLACE, LONDON, w. 











THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER. 


The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more 
ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 

the Patent process of Messrs. 

yond all comparison the very 

ing silver, that can be em- 

y or ornamentally, as by) 

e test can it be distinguished from real silver. 

small useful plate chest, coeeeees © oe gues 
of first quality for finish and durability, as follows : 
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BEDS, MATTRESSES, AND |s=/secw ster yt 
BEDSTEADS. ta Zine te 


for gravy, 12s. w wiekal, fal a 
Electro-plated on Ni size, £11 11s, 
Stat WILLIAM S. BURTON’S ales 
had singly at the same prices. An NEW LIST OF j 
her and a relative number BEDS BEDDING AND BEDSTEADS GASELIERS IN GLASS OR METAL. 
15s. Tea and coffee sets, cruet and | ’ ’ ’ Tho tnemacs? ond incremsing ee ta 
waiters, +e &e., at ye 1S NOW READY, AND CAN BE HAD GRATIS. Pag og indueed WILLIAM S. a roe 
All re-p done y the The quality of Beds, Mattresses, &e., of ev de- all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, and 
seription he is able to guarantee; they are made 02 | Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and 
—. the in the nce of customers; their prices | -,oms, as well as to have some designed 
are in harmony with those which have tended to make |}... these are ON SHOW over his 
his House Ironmongery Establishment the most exten- 2 
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Feather beds 0 |are marked in plain figures, at prices 
wm visit WILLIAM S "BURTON'S SHOW ‘aludine Dae. fb io Cowes pte gov new om the’ 
» to vi : ’S SHOW-| Patent ne Beds 0 | the and most rei in 
ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of FEN- . 
DERS, STOV RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, AND 
GENERAL IRONMONGERY as cannot be ap- 
proached either for variety, novelty, beauty 
of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright 
with bronzed ornaments and two sets of bars, 
£4 lds. to £13 13s,; ditto, with ormolu ornaments and | Toilette quilts 
two sets of bars, £3 15s, to £33; bronzed fenders, with Counterpanes 
standards, from 7s. to £6 12s.; steel fenders, from| Portable folding bedsteads... 
£2 15s. to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu ormaments,| Patent iron bedsteads, with 
from £3 3s. to £18; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d.the set| ~ dove-tail joints 
to £4 4s. Ornamental brass ditto 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES,| Bed hangings, in every 
with radiating hearth-plates. perset , 014 
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0 |from 12s, 6d. (two light) to £16168. = y 


LAMPS OF ALL SORTS PATTERN 


0 WILLIAM 8S, BURTON invites 
|season’s SHOW of LAMPS. It embraces the Moder 
6 teur (the best Parisian specimens of which have 
(,|carefully culled), ‘Argand, Solar, Camphine, Palmer’ 
Magnum, and other lamps for candles; sci, 
|= ‘assortment which, considered either as to 
0 | Price, or pattern, is perfectly unrivalled. 
| Pure Colza Oil, 4s. 3d. per 


| Pal s Candles, 94d. b. 
0| Patent Gamphine, 4s. 6d. per gallon. 
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WILLIAM. S. BURTON’S 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 


MAY BE HAD GRATIS, AND FREE BY POST. 


Tt contains upwards of 400 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Stormy Feat sn 
Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilette Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedstesds, Beane ©” 
Hangings, &e., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the SIXTEEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, at 


89, OXFORD STREET; 1, 1a, 2, & 8, NEWMAN STREET; and 4, 5, & 6, PERRY’S PLACE, LONDON, : 
ESTABLISHED 1820. — 
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4AMES 8. VIRTUE, PRINTER, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 





